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OT WANTED. 
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FEW YET LEFT. 


(Detroit Free Press.) 
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DRY OF WILBERFORCE. 


rom Lippineott’s Magazine.) 
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nce paid a visit to a family in 
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Samuel Wilberforce, then Bishop 
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ed with English customs, she ha 
morning after her arrival at 
‘s, joined the family party 
yers. On descending the greet 
> repair to the dining-room for 
encountered the bishop. _ 
not at prayers this morning, 


lord; I was not aware of your 
tom.’ 

ed the prelate, ‘you have had # 

for I can assure you that it is ® 

and touching spectacle, that of ® 

the Church of England lesdicg 
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AUGUST ON THE FARM. 


ition.—In almost every profession it 
ss become the universal custom to take, 
every year, & few weeks vacation during dog 
sys; but the farmer rarely gets a chance to 
the farm in the summer season more 
few days at one time; his long vaca- 
ion must come after the harvest is over. 
+ there are places if they are to be seen 
, any pleasure that must be visited in 
t weather, such as the mountains and 
be sea shore; both of which would be very 
jreary indeed in the winter. Every success. 
ntelligent farmer should not fail to 
make arrangements to spend every year a 
few days in August among the mountains or 
at the een shore, to give his family an oppor- 
tunity to see the beauties and grandeur of 
nature, and to breathe the pure air of the 
mountains, or the invigorating ocean breeses. 
lravelling is now so cheap and rapid that 
with a email amount of money and a few 
day's time, quite distant points can be visited, 
therefore there is no good reason why the 
farmer should not have a vacation as well as 
those who follow other professions. 
Clearing land,.—Land from which the 
wood was cut last winter with the intention 
of increasing the cleared land on the farm, 
should be looked after. It the sprouts were 
broken off the last of June, as they should 
have been, they should be broken off again 
this month. Do not make the mistake that 
many do by cutting off the svroute with a 
sharp axe, leaving a few inches of each 
wtout on the stump; the proper way is to 
ead of the axe and break the 
prouts off close to the stump, thus leaving 


hance 


lake 


for sprouts to start, except new 
form on the old stumps. This requires 
e labor tham to cut the sprouts off, but 
lls the sprouts so much better that it is 
jomy in the end. 
When bushes are to be killed without 
ughing the land they should be cut as 
close to the ground as possible, and as often 
us they get two or three inches high ; if this 
lowed up through the season most of 
the roots will be killed the first year. There 
are many pastures which are being very 
rapidly covered with bushes, that ought to 
receive more attention if the ‘and is to be 
kept for a pasture. To simply mow the 
bushes once a year is not sufficient; it is 
much the cheapest to clear each year only 
ss much as can be done thoroughly. In 
making a determined effort to kill out the 
t must not be forgotten that if a 
liberal quantity of grass seed be sown, the 
By doing the 
work thorough, if only a smali piece be con- 


bushes 
bushes will die out sooner. 


juered each year, the pasture will be gradual- 
ly brought up to a satisfactory condition. 
English Turnips.—The practice of sowing 
Eoglish or flat wurnips seems to be aban- 
Perhaps under 
circumstances it is not desirable to 


j 


doned by many farmers. 
ordinary 
gtow large quantities of this variety of tur- 
nips, but every sarmer needs a few in the 
house, and this year the crop of potatoes 
having been greatly diminished by frost, it 
may be best to sow an acre or two of turnips 
tmong the corn or potatoes, to help out the 
fall and winter feed of his stock. It is true 
turnips are not very nutritious, but they can 
be made to take the place of small potatoes, 
‘hough not as good. The cost of a bushel 
of turnips is not half that of the cost of a 
bushel of potatoes. 

Feeding Mowing Lands.—Many farmers 
make @ practice of pasturing their mowing 
‘ands after the first crop is taken off; this is 
done not so much because it is believed to 
be good practice as it is because the feed 
inthe pasture is short and dried up. Such 
farmers seem to overlook the fact that if 
they would give their pastures as much 
attention as they do their mowing lands, the 
feed would not be so short, nor would it dry 
“p so badly. The idea seems to prevail 
Very generally that pastures must take care 
of themselves, or if anything is to be done 
to them it is only to, once a year, stub down 
the bushes; that it is ever necessary to 
manure a pesture, or to reseed it, never 
*oters the minds of but very few farmers; 
yes those who have tested it believe that it 
Pays as well to manure and reseed a pasture 
“it does a mowing field. The pasture thus 
‘mproved will give the cattle all the fall feed 
they require, leaving the mowing fields to 
Produce a crop of rowen for winter feed. 
That it is better for the land to cut the 
Brass than it isto feed it off, especially if 
the land be meadow land, is # fact well 
Known to all. It would be well for every 
farmer who has to resort to his mowing 
fields for fall feed to carefully consider the 
{Westion whether he cannot so improve his 
Pastures as to give his cattle all the fall feed 
they may want. 

Weeds.—This article would not be com- 
plete without urging, as we have frequently 
done betore, every farmer and gardener to 
Keep up the fight with the weeds to the end 
of the month. One hour spent in palling 
Weeds in August will save more than a day's 
Work next year, besides making the farm 
look better. As we have said before, if 
there is any one thing more than another 
"Mt & farmer ought to do and fails to do, it 
* to keep the weeds out of his hoed crops 
August. This being a season when weeds 
to not seem to injure the crops they are 
Permitted to grow unmolested. But it 
should be remembered it is the very season 
= the weeds rapidly mature their seed. 

Te are many weeds that will come up the 
of August and mature their seed. before 


than four weeks. The later in the season a 
weed comes up, the quicker will it blossom 
and mature its seed. 

The farmer who seeks to save all of the 
labor possible in cultivating his crops, will 
fight the weeds until his land is comparative- 
ly free from weed seeds; then he can grow 
any crop with very little labor, except to 
stir the soil with the borse and hand wheel 
hoe. The use of the hand hoe may be very 
generally abandoned. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


Among the Market Gardeners. 


Five ovsix miles-out from Boston to the 
West, and easily reached by. both steam 
trains and horse cars, lies a stretch of terri- 
tory that is the very paradise of market 
gardeners. These men usually know a good 
thing when they see it, and their industrious 
occupation of the tract extending from East 
Cambridge through Belmont and Arlington 
is the best possible evidence of the superior 
quality of the soil for raising successive 
crops for the Boston market. The whole 
territory, in fact, is an unbroken garden, the 
eye of the observer not being disturbed by 
any conspicuous tokens of individual pro- 
prietorships. ‘The land in Arlington lies on 
the line of the Boston and Lowell Railroad, 
as also does Belmont, Medford, and Con- 
cord, The whole of it is remarkably level, 
rich and productive, and strikingly reminds 
one of the fertile bottom-lands of the West- 
ern States, 

It is of such natural productiveness that 
almost anything will grow on its surface. 
Three, and even four, abundant crops a year 
in rotation are gathered from it, with the 
aid of portable glass-house coverings in the 
winter season, Formerly this extensive 
area, now owned and cultivated by tne many 
market gardeners of Arlington and vicinity, 
was regarded a mere waste, boggy and un- 
sightly as it stretched before the observer ; 
but sagacious and enterprising cultivators, 
seeing the greatly increased value of pro- 
ductive lands near a large and expanding 
market, concluded to take it up and redeem 
it to profitable uses. One of the earliest of 
these men, who quickly saw the wealth that 
lay hidden in this locality, was Mr. Rawson, 
Senior; whose son, Warren W. Rawson, is 
the present proprietor of a large garden 
tract, and by whose invitation we recently 
paid a visit to the place, now showing all the 
variety and affluence of its productive capa- 
city. Jt was a day crowded with interest 
and long to be remembered for its varied 
instruction. 

The father of Mr. W. W. Rawson came 
from Maine about forty years ago, and 
settled modestly at first on afew acres in 
the vicinity of what appeared to others to 
be only a wortbless tract of land. From 
small beginnings he developed his acres in a 
few years into one of the most productive 
and widely known farms for garden produce 
in the country. It became actually famous. 
For a period of twenty-five or thirty years 
Mr. Rawson, Senior, pursued the even tenor 
of his way, devoted to his chosen calling, 
and every year growing more enthusiastic 
in it. He built up a most extended reputa- 
tion for the choice quality of his products 
and the seasonable promptness with which 
they were put upon the market. During all 
these years his son, the present proprietor, 
was closely engaged with him in his work, 
and on reaching manhood developed the 
enthusiastic spirit whieh characterized his 
father’s methods of management and cultiva- 
tion. And in the course of time he pur- 
chased about forty acres of the parental 
estate, and thus entered on the labor of his 
industrious and sucvessful life. 

It is the purpose of the remainder of this 
sketch to present some of the principal fea- 
tures of this model market farm and its 
skillful management. Mr. Rawson, since 
his original purchese from his father, has 
added some sixty acres to the former forty 
acres, the addition being a portion of the 
old farm of Peter C. Brooks, where Edward 
Everett used to pass his summers, the Mystic 
River separating the same from his home 
farm, which consisted of about forty acres. 
Taking, therefore, the entire 100 acres which 
constitute his present farm, and striking an 
average of the number of crops yielded in 
each year, it may fairly be considered a farm 
of 250 acres. As we were driven over this 
vast market garden, all laid out and subdi- 
vided with such wonderful precision, we saw 
25 acres in squashes, of which 6 acres of the 
early marrow variety, were ready to market 
in August, the remainder to keep for winter. 
We saw 20 acres in Celery, the Boston Mar- 
ket and Arlington varieties, the latter being 
a new variety, of Mr. Rawson’s own selec- 
tion, and the best for early use. 

Wesaw3 acres of Onions; 5 acres of 
Cabbages; 6 acres of Tomatoes; 5 acres of 
Cantelope Melons ; 3 acres of Musk Melons; 
6 acres of Caulifiowers ; 2 acres of Carrots; 
2acresof Parsnips ; 3 acres of Beets; 1 
acre of Lettuce; 2 acres of Dandelions; 
1 1-2 acres of Horticultural Beans ; 2 acres 
of Rye Straw for mats; 3 acres of Horse- 
radish ; 2 acres of Cucumbers, raised under 
glass; 10 acres of seeds of different varieties 
of choice stock of Mr, Rawson's own selec- 
tion, from which it is his intention to supply 
market gardeners and farmers with the best 
of seeds raised on his own place, and sold 
to them direct. He works 15 horses on this 
garden farm ; uses 2000 cords of manure 
every year ; 2500 hut bed sashes; and op- 
erates 5 hot houses, their dimensions being 
160 x 24. The amount of coal consumed 
annually is 200 tons. The houses are heated 
by steam, as is his residence also, which 
stands 260 feet from the boiler. Three crops 
of lettuce are raised in the hot houses, and 
then cucumber plants of all kinds are raised 
in them. Forty men are employed all the 
time. 

Mr. Rawson does all his own wagon and 
harness repairing on the place, having a 
shop expressly fitted up for the purpose. 
The varied products of the farm are chiefly 
sold in the Boston market; some lettuce is 
sent to New York in the winter season. To 
our inquiry as to the aggregate income, he 
answered that his receipte are of course 
large, and so are his expenses. He said, 
for one thing, that he had sold $16,000 
worth of lettuce the past year. He keeps 
60 breeding sows all the time, of the York- 
shire and Chester breeds, raising small pigs 
to sell young, from eight to twelve weeks 





the end of the month. Pugslain will grow 
2d mature its seed in a much less time 


old. The old ones are kept in the cellar to 











There isa very large quantity of strawy 
manure in summer to put in totbem. The 
Piggery is fitted up for breeding sows and 
small pigs. All the pigs raised on the place 
are sold to parties in the vicinity and sent 
in large numbers into the country. Two 
“Dana Centrifugal Governor Windmills” 
and one stationary steam pump, with 
one on wheels, are employed in irri- 
gating the place. The mounted steam pump 
carries a 21 2 inch stream through engine 
hose bought of cities that have exchanged 
for new. 

By the use of his apparatus heis able to 
water four acresaday. The pumpis from 
the Dean Pump Works; the Windmills are 
made by E. A.Dana of Fairhaven,Mass., and 
Mr. Raweon considers them very superior and 
is perfectly satisfied with their self-governing 
capacity and their power. Perhaps the lead- 
ing feature of Mr. Rawson's extensive busi- 
ness is seed-growing, which he intends to 
make a specialty. It will probably not be 
very long before he will establish a capacious 
and reliabie seed-store in connection with 
this branch of his gardening and field cul- 
ture, at which gardeners and farmers may 
apply for the satisfaction of their annua! 
wants with every assurance of the sterling 
quality of their purchases. The tarm that 
produces such superior vegetables cannot 
but yield a crop of superior seeds for distri~ 
bution among those who would 
products of a similar character. 

We left this marvellous diaplay of farm 
industry, farm variety, and farm condensa- 
tion, with feelings of admiration and surprise 
which we were unable to conceal. We could 
not but reflect what can be done in the farm- 
jng line by the application of skill and lator 
combined with sagacity and enterprise. It 
made us think what a different New England 
this would be, if it were steadily farmed, 
from this time forward, up to the very high- 
est point of productivity. We were more 
than ever convinced that what has been done 
at Arlington could be done as easily else- 
where, the conditions of soi! and climate al- 
ways being regarded. It furnishes a living 
lesson for our farmers which they may study 
to the very best advantage. 


raise 


AUGUST CHICKENS. 


While it is asa rule best to have the 

larger portion of the chicks hatched out 
early in the spriog, for various reasons it is 
an advantage to have some hatched out in 
August. Hatched at this season of the year 
they grow very rapid, and as it isa season 
when the flies and bugs are numerous, it 
does not cost as much to raise a chick as it 
does early in the spring, and the weather 
being warm avery much larger proportion 
of them live than when hatched early in 
the season. An August chick will usually 
begin to lay in February, which is at a 
time when the pullets from early chicks 
begin to set, and for a month or two will 
furnish a full supply of eggs. Thus the 
August chicks will supply eggs when other- 
wise there would be a deficiency, and when 
they begin to setthe pullets from early 
chicks will again begin to lay. Thus by 
having early and late chicks, the supply of 
eggs, during the winter and spring, will be 
more uniform than if only early chicks are 
hatched out. Another advantage of August 
chicks, it will very much lengthen out the 
season for chickens of the right age for the 
table. The roosters will eat well until 
spring, and if there should be a surplus to 
sell there will always be a ready market for 
them at a high price. 
The hens should be set the last of July or 
the first few days in August. [t must be 
remembered that in setting hens at this 
season of the year there are two things to 
guard against, namely, the heat and the lice. 
A cool, shady place should be selected, and 
if the nest be on the ground so much the 
better; eggs in hot weather always hatch 
better in a nest made on the ground. To 
keep the nest free from lice, when it is 
made a very liberal quantity of sulphur 
should be sprinkled over the nest before the 
eggs are put in; then the hen should be 
supplied with a liberal quantity otf wood 
ashes, where she can dust herself whenever 
she leaves the nest to eat. when these 
precautions are taken there is no danger of 
chicks being injured by lice, but without 
some effort of this kind, as a rule, the chicks 
will be troubled with lice and many of them 
die before they are three weeks old. 


COLD FOR SHIPPING FRUIT. 


T. 8. Whitman stated some interesting 
facta to the Fruit Growers’ Association of 
Nova Scotia, in connection with the effect of 
cold and heat on apples for shipment. A 
steamer was loaded in the winter at a time 
when the weather was very cold, and the 
temperature of the hold of the vessel was 
down as low as 26 degrees. Snow and 
frost were seen in the hold, as 6,300 barrels 
were placed in it for the London market. 
‘The cargo reached London in better condi- 
tion than any other sent from there, and 
sold on an average at five and a half dollars 
a barrel, At other times, apples have been 
taken out of a temperature of 30 degrees, 
and placed in one ranging from 50 to 60 de- 
grees. The fruit was thus seriously injured, 
and thousands of barrels were thus lost. 
Vessels will be constructed expressly for the 
trade, and to prevent such disasters, An 
apple warehouse at Annapolis held 9,000 
barrels in winter, when the temperature did 
not vary one di from 32 all winter, and 
kept the fruit in perfect condition, The 
floor was dry, and the house was dark.— 
(Country Gentleman. 
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A LARGE HAY CROP IN WESTERN 
NEW YORK. 


As haying is only half done, it becomes 
evident that the — te! in this section is 
likely to be larger than for many years. The 
introduction of alsike clover isin part re- 
sponsible for this. The crop of seed has, 
in some cases, been five to six bushels per 
acre, and at nine to eleven dollars per 
bushel, few crops that the farmer can now 
grow paid better. The alsike makes a 
good hay, even when left to mature its 

hen 


t y best pro 
ing fertility —[Cor. Country Gentleman. 








improve the manure and eat up the refuse. 





[Questions & Answers. 


&’@ All questions to the Editor, desiring answer 
through the Plough should be accompanied by 
full name of tne correspondent. 


ONIN IRN RIN re 


“FARM LAW.” 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

As supplementary to erticle on “ Farm 
Law” in this week’s Ploughman, please 
answer a few questions soon as convenient. 

1, If A. agrees to sell his farm, which he 
says contains seventy-five acres, which farm 
was originally seventy acres, nnd enlarged 
by five acres across the (the p 

of this 
ives a deéd of the “ 
covering only the seventy acres, is there any 
redress ? 


2. Does a wheel, for hoisting hay or car- 
cases of swine or cattle, inside the barn, 
lying on, but not fastened to timbers on the 
scaffold, belong to the barn ? 

3. Does a reservation of manure “ made 
in the barn” cover what is thrown from the 
barn into the yard? 

4. if such reservation is made to extend 
“till the grantor leaves,” does that mean 
when he moves his family into his new 
home, or tillevery head of stock is taken 
away, months later? 

5. If not mentioned in the deed, do the 
poultry droppings in the barn belong to the 
farm, or go with the poultry ? 

6. In selling a farm can the owner reserve 
manure not then made? 

These questions arise from actual occur- 
rences, Can you insert and answer ? 

A RsaDER. 





June 28th, 1884. 


1. If the deed describes the seventy acres 
by “ metes and bounds,” it will not cover the 
five acres across the road, which are not in- 
cluded in it. On the other hand, if the deed 
purporis to convey the “ home farm,” with - 
out specifically defining its boundaries, it 
would probably include the five acres, if used 
as a part of the farm, and the owner’s state- 
ment that it contains seventy-five acres, 
would tend to the same conclusion. 

2. It dozs not. , 

3. It probably would. It is, in one sense, 
made in the barn though thrown out into 
the yard. 

4. The spirit of the reservation, seems to 
require it should continue so long as he has 
any cattle there to make manure. 

5. They probably go with the barn, and 
not with the poultry, 

6. Doubtless. If suitable would be used 
for the object.—[ Eb. 


INDIGESTION IN COWS. 


| To the Editor M 
I have four cows, one of which is a full- 
blood Jersey, and the other three are grade 
Jerseys, which have been kept in good feed 
on English hay, and moderately fed on grain 
and middiings all winter. Last week they 
were in pe y good health. The first 
symptom of disorder! noticed, was the re- 
fusal to be fed; ‘here was no appearance of 
pain or other disorder, but they grew weaker, 
and when attempting to rise stuggered. 1 
gave them a pint anda half each of raw 
linseed oil, a few tablespoonfuls of sulphur 
and about a tablespoonful of ginger root 
with a little water, shook well and poured 
into them. The cows thus far have grown 
no better, and one of them shows a discharge 
from the nose. Will you please prescribe a 
remedy, if possible. 
And oblige yours truly, L. P. Le 

Hull, June 7th, 1884. 


The cows are suffering from a form of in- 
digestion, probably connected with the third 
stomach, or manifolds. Nothing is said 
about any change of food, or whether they 
had received a larger supply either dry or 
green, just previous to the attack. A smart 
cathartic of glauber salts, one-half pound at 
least, assisted in a few hours by injections 
of warm water into the bowels, should be 
administered. Careful feeding afterwards 
with green food, will probably restore the 
action of the stomach. The animals should 
be encouraged to take all the drink possi- 
ble. The discharge from the nose is an ac- 
cidental circumstance.—[ED. 
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“BELIOTHIS ARMIGERA.” 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 
Enclosed is a specimen insect, found in 
the cellar of this institution, can you in- 
form me what it is? Yours truly, 

H. E. Swan. 
State Reform School, Westboro’, Mass. 
July 24, 1884. 
The insect was dead when it reached us, 
and being evidently in a partially chrysalis 
state it is somewhat difficult to name it with 
certainty, but it has the appearance of being 
the Heliothis armigera, a worm which often 
feeds on the tomato. It is evidently « 
worm that feeds on growing vegetation; 
and doze not live and thrive in cellars. No 
doubt it was carried into the cellar with 
vegetables or fruit, and there commenced to 
change into « miller, but it has the indica. 
tion of not being full grown; had it been it 
would probably have kept alive and changed 
to the perfect insect, when its true name 
could have been given with great certainty. 
in its present state it can only be judged by 
its wings and number of legs and their posi- 
tion, all of which conform to the insect 
above named.—[ Ep. 


tar The new rule made by the Illinois 
State Board of Agriculture providing that 
sweepstakes prizes in future can be eligible 
only to winners of first prizes in classes, and 
that the winner of the champion or sweep- 
stakes prize as the best beast in the show 
shall be slaughtered, has called forth the fol- 
lowing from the Mark Lane Express: 
‘America leads the way, and is getting a 
long way ahead on nearly every subject con- 
nected with the live stock industry. The 

le there are too severely practical to 
dure for any length of time the abuses 
with which the English Show Yard system 
ia hedged in, and the step decided by the 
Llinois State Board of Agriculture is the 
most important which has ever been taken 
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tary? 





CROP PROSPESTS. 
Digest of State Agents’ Reports. 


[As reported from the various localities to the U. 8, 


rghum, 

The wool clip of Maine will not vary ma- 
terially from 1883, another season 
will show considerable falling off, as flocks 
have been reduced the past spring. Great 
havoc has been occasioned ~y & and 
some of our largest breeders have lost as 
many as $400 worth from a single flock, 
while the flocks have not been in as healthy 
a condition this spring as formerly. 

The general condition of pasturage is not 
first-rate—mucl below that of the average 
seasons. Grass is not as sweet, and cows 
do not seem to be doing as well as last year. 
Grass fields, timothy, and clover are looking 
in poor condition, Old fields are not 
promising more than half of a normal yield, 
and in all sections of the State, even in the 
best conditions, the crop is not promising 
above a two-thirds yield of average seasons. 
The promise of May 10 is not sustained, and 
the drought of lest fall, the “winter-killing,” 
and the unfavorable spring have told sadly 
on the prospects of the crop. It is very dry, 
and rain is much needed in all parte of the 
State. Haying will commence in earnest 
about July 7. 

New Hampshire. 

The hay crop will not turn out as large as 
anticipated, falling about 20 per cent. below 
that of an average year. The crops that had 
to be replanted—beans, tomatoes, potatoes, 
and peas, have progressed quite well. The 
ravages of the potato bug decrease each 
year, farmers annually gaining in ability to 
successfully cope with the pest. Rain is 
much needed. Cankerworms in many sec- 
tions and grasshoppers in the Merrimack 
Valley have done much damage. Consider- 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


* FORTY YEARS AGO. 


BY CHARLES M. HOVEY. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Very few of the younger generation of 
cultivators know but little of the discussion 
which took place forty years ago—unless 
they have access to the Gardening Journals 
of that period—regarding the Diweous or 
sexual character of the strawberry. The 
volumes of the Magazine of Horticulture 
from 1840 to 1850, contain more than three 
hundred pages on the subject, from the most 
eminent cultivators of that time, among 
whom were A. J, Downing, N. Longworth, 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, Hon. John C. Gray, 
W. R. Prince, J. 8. Skinner, G. W. Hunts- 
man, J. R. Garber, D. W. Coit, Dr. J. H. 
Bayne, Dr. M. A. Ward, J. H. James, and 
many others from nearly every State in the 
Union. 

I had stated and contended that the 
Hovey’s Seedling would not produce fruit 
unless fertilized by the staminate varieties. 
But I received so many communications from 
gentlemen of the highest character, that I 
was undoubtedly mistaken, that they had 
raised the finest crops with it alone, that 1 
finally gave in against my own conviction, 
and confessed thac there was some error in 
my experiments. For this confession Mr. 
Beecher, then residing in Indiana, and 
“ignorant” of Horticultural opinions, accord- 
ing to Mr. Downing, under the shadow of 
Mr. Longworth, made a most savage attack 
in the Farmer and Gardener of that State, 
which Mr. Downing introduced to his readers 
in his newly got up magazine under the lead 
of Boston cultivators as foliows :— 


the subject is so ably handled by this writer, 
is the Editor of a Gardening Magazine pub- 
lished for some time in Boston. In that 
periodical he attacks, from time to time, the 
opinions of those who differ from him with 





able injury has come to the pear trees 
through blight. 
“Massachusetts. 

The frosts of May 30 and 31, also the one 
of June 15, and the cold dry weather during 
| the first part of June has changed the out- 
look from one of great promise to one of un- 

certainty relating to some crops, and partial 
|or total failure to others. The cranbe: 
crop is nearly a total failure, the frost of 
June 16 reaching the island county of Dukes. 
The unusual number of cold nights which we 
had in the month of June has checked the 





an arrogance and presumption which would 
scarcely be pardonable in writers of world 


| wide reputation ot Linpigy or Loupon. 


| “In the Editor of a Magazine + the 
| circulation of a few hundreds only, and who 

is only known to the public generally as the 
| originator of a large strawberry, such a 
| course is only amusing. We have not, our- 
| selves, supposed his remarks in any way 
| worthy of serious attention.” But since Mr. 
| Beecher, who is probably ignorant how little 
| Mr. H. represents the views of any portion 


“Mr. Hovey, whose course in relation to] 1 


growth of corn and kept it back from one too! the Horticultural public, has chosen to 
two weeks. The frosts injured small grain |!ook upon his opinions in  graver light, 
so it has not filled out aswell as usual, @nd has manfully (!) defended Mr. Long- 
Wheat is reduced in condition from 100 to | worth, we willingly give his remarks a wider 
89, winter rye from 110 to 93, oats from 100 | circulation.” (The italics are my own.) 

to 92, clover and timothy are both coming in| Well, this was after Mr. Downing came 


very light. The dry weather of last year 
and the cold frosty weatber of this spring 
has no doubt been the principal cause. The 
apple crop will be fair in localities where nut 
injured by frosts; but many orchards have 
lost all of their fruit by the frosts of May 30 
and 31, The same remarks will apply to 
grapes. Peaches did not promise well in 
the spring, and the frosts reduced the pros- 
pects of a crop. 

The low price which the last year’s crop 
of potatoes commanded prevented farmers 
from planting as many this year, and what 
have been planted have been very seriously 
injured in nearly every county in the State, 
the frost of June 15 injuring those in coun- 
ties which escaped the May frosts. Many 
fields are so badly injured that the prospect 
is they will not pay for harvesting, yet even 
in the frost districts there are some fields 
that escaped entirely and are looking finely. 

Rhode Island. 

In many sections the outlook for a pros- 
perous year among the farmers is not en- 
couragi The late antimely frost and a 
backward season have made it necessary to 
replant many acres, especially of the more 
tender crops, such as beans,all kinds of 
vines, tomatoes, and many acres of potatoes, 

Owing probably to the great drought of 
last year, old meadows are doing poorly, and 
on such the crops will be very light. New 
meadows are doing better, and they will 
help raise the average of the hay crop. 

Connecticut. 

There was a disposition to increase the 
acreage of corn this year, but owing to the 
various accidents of the season the present 
area is somewhat less than last year. The 
conditior is about 10 per cent. below the 
average. Winter wheat still promises well. 
Nearly one fifth of the crop of winter rye 
was blasted by the frost and was cut for fod- 
der; the condition of the balance of the crop 
is fully up to the average, Condition of oats 
is fair, but the straw is very short, and the 
same may be said of barley. The frost gen- 
erally killed the apples in the valleys ; those 
on the hills look well, but need more rain to 
insure acrop. The peacn crup is a failure. 


DEEP PLOUGHING AND MOISTURE. 


(Kansas Farmer.) 


The question is often asked : “How does 
deep ploughing make the soil moister?” 1 
believe it is an accepted fact that wherever 
warm air ecmes in contact with a body eool- 
er than itself the water in it condenses into 
drops. Ona warm day wesee it often on 
the outside of a pitcher of cold water. Fogs 
and dews are made in that way, and our 
rain, most of it, coming up from the gulf in 
those heavy currents of warm air that we 
frequently have. When we pulverize the 
soil deep, the warm air, which is full of 
moisture, penetrates down and through it, 
and the ground being cooler than the air, 
condenses the water into drops, which an- 
swers in place of rain; so the deeper and 
more we pulverize it the more moisture it 
will collect from the air. Not only that, but 
as warm air isrich in food for plants it 
serves in place of manure, too. ‘aime 

Thirty years ego was a e 
drouth A the East. Mapes, a 
large marxet gardener, had had his ground 
underdrained and subsoiled, and his erops, 
where he could, were cultivated with a pub- 
soil plough, A went to see his 

lace after nine py oy Rn it 
und everything as ishing as if there 
had been plenty of rain. His corn (it was 
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‘to Boston and started the Horticulturist on 


|the ruins of the old N. E. Farmer (vol. 1 


p. 273.) 
Now I will quote Mr. Downing a very few 


years before this : 
2p Marcu, 1839. 
C. M. Hovgy,— 


My Dear Sir,—Your favor is in hand. I am 

giad to hear that you have hada considerable 
accession to your subscription list, and I send 
you an article on the other page for the sake of 
your 40 new subsersbers. The more yonr sub- 
scribers increase, the more I shall take pleasure 
in writing for you—til! you can afford to pay me 
a guinea a page! ! 
My book is uearly ready for the press; it ha, 
been delayed somewhat by my time being a good 
deal engaged this winter in making preparations 
for my building, which is now going on finely. 
I have several beautiful residences in preparation 
for the wood-cutter (Adams) which I hope to be 
able to introduce, about the style and size of 
that page 321, Loudon’s Snrburban Gardener, 
they will cost $30 apiece by Adams; what part 
of such expense will you bear to have the sec- 
ond use of the cats for your Magazine? Please 
think of this and let me know soon. 

I think highly of Loudon’s Surburban Gardener, 
except in his increasing passion, for the garden 
esque, fantastical styles of gardening, etc. At 
this rate in a short time he would bring us back 
again to the old geometric style. 1 demur to this, 
Mr, L. to the contrary, notwithstanding. By 
the way he wrote me a complimentary letter, 
thanking me for the article in the January num- 
ber of his magazine, and soliciting me to be his 
contributor from this country. In that article I 
see he has printed your name Harvey! by mis- 
take. Why don’t you send him yonr Maga- 
zine? 

If you choose you may briefly announce my 
work in the April number. The title will be 
something like this. “The Embellishment oj 
Country Residences, comprising a treatise on 
Landscape Gardening, Laying out Grounds, the 
Formation of Pieces of Water, Arrangement of 
Plantations, including a complete description of 
Hardy Ornamental Trees, on Rural Architec- 
ture and the Decoration of the Grounds,” etc., ete. 
I hope to get it published in May if possible. 

What seat near Boston do you think of pub- 
lishing views of? I think you have several 
which would look very well on paper. 

A. J. Dowmine. 


This was when Mr. Downing wanted $5 
a page for an article and a puff for his book, 
notwithstanding I was “ only known as the 
originator of a large strawberry ” and editor 
of a magazine with a “ few hundred” sub- 
scribers, with “an arrogance and presump- 
tion,” ete. 

I shall not occupy more space in noticing 
the animus as well as the sophistries of Mr. 
Beesher’s argument, but refer all readers to 
his article. I will state, however, what I did 
say to Mr. Longworth, who kept continually 
talking about male and female Keen's 
seedling, that I asserted and still assert thay 
there never wasa maleand female straw. 
berry of the SAME variety, there is 
pistillate Manchester and a staminate Sharp- 
less—everybody knows this; and the whole 
question turned on this one point. It is the 
universal practice, as it is the universal opin- 
ion, that the pistillate will not pay for culti- 
vating without staminates. Just what I said 


90 as long ago as 1838. 


At the risk of being tedious, however, I will 
compare Mr, Beecher’s opinion of the “ Ed. 
itor of a Gardening Magazine, published in 
Boston ” with that of Mr. Downing: 
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“FARM LAW.” 


BY JUDGE BENNETT. 


{Republished from the Ploughman at the request of 
many subscribers.] 


[Continued from last week.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Water Rights and Drainage. 
Water is flowing and fleeting, and the 
rights of farmers therein are much of the 
same kind. If a stream of water flows 
through a farm, the owner has a right to use 
as Be er le gals 6 of it as S at 

, for wate’ his stock, irrigating his 
supplying his house for c 
use, But he not mi the whole: 
his neighbor’s cattle must have water also. 
Perhaps if the stream be very small, and his 
own reasonable wants consume the whole of 
it, ae might have a right to use the whole. 
He may, to some extent, change the course 
and flow of the brook on his own land, pro- 
vided he turns it back into the natural chan- 
nel before it reaches the land below him. He 
has no right to conduct it into his neighbor’s 
land, without his consent, at a different point 
or place than where it naturally entered 
therein. He may build fish ponds, or other- 
wise dam up the stream, provided he does 
not thereby flow back on the land above 
him. If he does so, he is liable toa suit 
for trespass, and finally, if he continues it, 
to an injunetion. A farmer acquires no right 
to flow another’s land without his consent, 
as a mill owner has ; for the statutes giving 
such right, upon payment of a fair compen- 
sation, generally apply only to mill dams, 
cranberry dams, and the like; and,if your 
neighbor below you does so dam up the 
stream as to flow back on you, you may en 
ter on his land, and take down enough of the 
obstruction to relieve your land of the over- 
flow. 

So, if a natural stream becomes obstructed 
by leaves, sticks and rubbish, you have a 
right to go on to the land and remove the 
obstructions, so that the water will flow as 
freely as before ; and the natural deposits 
ou may place on the banks of the stream. 
‘he same rules prevail as to artificial water 
courses or ditches, provided you have ace 
wired a right to have a ditch running 
through another’s lands. But you have not 
ordinarily such a right, unless you or your 
predecessors have purchased the privilege of 
him, or have enjoyed it so long and, under 
such circumstances as to have thereby gain- 
ed a prescriptive right as it is called, or, 
lastly, have had the ditch opened by com 
missioners appointed by the court under the 
general statutes of Massachusetts. 

The rights and liabilities of farmers in sur- 
face-water are very different in some States 
from those in flowing or running streams. 
By ‘surface water’ is meant, not only that 
waich comes from falling rains and melting 
snows, but also that which oozes out of the 
ground from springs or marsby places, and 
which finds its way over the surface, or 
through the tussocks, but is not gathered 
into a bed or current like a brook or rivulet. 
When once collected into a stream, with a 
bed and banks, it loses its character as sure 
face water, and b bject different 
rules; but, so long as itis only surface wa- 
ter, any man on whose land it is has a right 
to detain and use the whole of it on his own 
land and for his own purposes, and is not 
bound to let any portion of it flow on to the 
land below, unless he wishes. On the other 
hand, he may turn the whole of it on to the 
premises below him, whether grass land or 
cultivated field, even though it be a serious 
injury to such neighbor. In Indiana, a short 
time ago, a farmer owning lands on the Ohio 
river, which were often subject to overflow, 
planted a row of trees on his own land, and 
along the division line between his farm, and 
the proprietor above him, whereby, in times 
of great freshets, the drift wood and rubbish, 





his neighbor, and caused him some consid- 
erable trouble and damage to remove it, but 
it was decided, after a very elaborate argu- 
ment, that the upper proprietor had no re- 
dress. 

If a farmer wishes to protect himself from 
mere surface water, he must build up some 
embankment at the edge of his land, and 
stop the flow, as he has a perfect right to 
do, although he thereby makes quite a pond 
above, and injures the crop there. But the 
law in some States is not so. And as the 
farmer may turn the surface water from his 
own land into yours, without being liable, 
so a highway surveyor may conduct the road 
wash on to you, even though it sweeps sand 
and gravel into your best mowing. If he 
turn a water course on you in that way, you 
cannot sue him, but may in Massachusetts 
appeal to the selectmen, under the public 
statutes, chap., 55, §12 (in Maine, under R. 
S., chap., 18, § 25) to have it changed; but 
surface water you must take, or dam it ap; 
that you can do, but you ought not to dama 
the surveyor for turning it on to you. — 

If a permanent alteration is made in the 
surface of the road, by water bars, spouts, 
etc., as to constantly turn the road water on 
to you, you may perhaps find some compen- 
sation against the town under the public 
statutes of Massachusetts, chap., 52, § 12, 15 
and 16. 

Asto under ground water, the law does 
not generally recognise any right of owner- 
ship therein; and consequently, if your 
neighbor's well is fed by springs or under 
ground rills from your Jand, you may dig 
down on your lund to any depth you please, 
even near to the line; and if, by chance, 
you cut off the supplies to his well, and 
leave it dry, he must bear it as well as he 
can, But you must be careful in digging 
not to dig so low as to cause his land to cave 
into your excavation, or you may be respon- 
sible therefor. 

And here I must give you 4 little caution; 
for while the law allows you to altogether 
divert the underground water from your 
neighbor’s well, it does not permit you to 
corrupt it by placing pig pens, privies, etc., 
so near the r line as to percolate 
through the soil and ‘foul the well.’ 

| To be continued next week. | 
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MILLIONS IN POULTRY. 


During the two weeks of April, 1884, or 
the two before Easter Sunday, there were 
78,667 barrels of eggs received in the mar- 
kets of New York city. Think of one city 
alone taking 5,506,690 dozens, or 66,080,280 
eggs in two weeks! This enormous demand 
cannot be supplied, it would seem, by oar 
home producers, for we not only impart 
from Canada, but France and Germany send 
to us $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 worth annusl- 

of oducts. The imports w- 
ceived in New York markets from Janaary 
1 to April 15, 1884, were alone over fourteen 
thousand cases of eggs. Again, the vale 
of poultry produced im the United States, 
according to statistics of 1882, exceeds tae 
value of either bay, wheat, cotton or d 
product, as the following figures will shov; 


Wheat. .ncccccceccesees 


The city of New York consumes over one 
thousand tons of dressed poultry 
annually, which, at the low estimate ot ten 
= = peas amounts to $20,000000.— 
Herald. 


tarSheep that have been uniformly kept 
will have fleeces of the greatest sirength. 


patrophink- mony Bre gad eld period 
spices inthe 
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floating along, was deposited onthe land of 





The Grange. 
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NATIONAL GRANGE, P. OF H. 


Lecturer’s Devartment- 
Communication to the Subordinate 
Granges. 


Masters and Lecturers of Subordinate 
Granges will please notice ths following in- 

structions from the National Grange : 
resolution, 
rdinate 
their 


Lecturers to lead in the discussion and so- 
licit a full consideration, Ifa question can- 
not be fully considered and disposed of at 
the meeting at which it is introduced, it 
should be placed on the order of unfinished 
business, so as to be again reaehed at a sub- 
sequent meeting. The National Grange 
sends these questions out to assist the Sub- 
ordiate Granges in the educational work, and 
to have questions of general importance eon- 
sidered in every Grange in the United States 
in the same months and for the same pur- 
pose.” 

States who have furnished the address of 
their Subordinate Granges, will be supplied 
by direct mail, while others will be supplied 
through the Worthy Secretary of the respec- 
tive State Granges. 

We also mail copies to Granges and 

Patrons who have sent address, with request 
that they be furnished direct. 
The questions for this quarter are among 
those in which every farmer is deeply inter- 
ested, and we trust that they may be care- 
fully read, well studied and properly dis- 
cussed in every Subordinate Grange. We 
can only exert influence for good in any 
direction and for any purpose in proportion to 
the knowledge we have cf the undertaking ; 
hence, if we desire to accomplish any good, 
to correct any errors, or improvg the sub- 
jects named, we must understand them in 
detail, and after discussing them in the 
Grange, talk them up with outside friends, 
and in this way create a sentiment that will 
accomplish the results desired. Itis in this 
way that the educational work of the Grange 
is made a power in the land. 


Subject for August, 1884. 

Question 65.—How can we best educate 
the sons and daughters of the farm for prac- 
tical farmers ? 

Suggestions.—This question should solicit 
deep thought from every Patron. A practi- 
cal education given to a child may be of 
much greater value than a large fortune, for 
the former will abide and can be turned to 
usefulness at any time, while the latter may 
depart—take unto itself wings and fly away. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the most 
practical education for those who are to be 
farmers would be a collegiate agricuitural 
course, but as so few out of the hundreds of 
thousands of the sons and daughters on the 
farm that will have the opportunity of at- 
tending agricultural colleges, we shall apply 
the question to the common schools of the 
rural districts, where a vast majority will 
end their educational opportunities. 

Should not agriculture be taught in these 
schools, so that the boys and girle who are 
to be farmers in the near future may in early 
school days learu something practical and 
of value ? Teach them the use, care and dis- 
eases of the domestic animals; the nature 
and condition of soil; the various modes of 
cuiture; habits of insects; in other words, 
should we not introduce into these schools 
the elementary principles of scientific agri 
culture, which would be a more practical 
education without any additional cost? 
Teach agriculture, political economy and the 
affairs of government, then we educate to 
some purpose. 

Education is named for the month of 
August. Why not so amend the school laws 
ana school system, and introduce to our pub- 
lic schools text books and studies that will 
educate the sons and daughters on the farm 
to some purpose—something practical and 
more useful than has been done in the past ? 

Teach agriculture in its beauty, impor- 
tance and usefulness ; teach political econ- 
omy in its true sense; teach the affairs and 
sciences of free government clearly and well 
defined. Then we will educate our children 
to some purpose for useful citizenship, and 
as practical agriculturists. 

If our free institutions are to be perpetu- 
ated, the rising generation must be educated 
to fully understand free self-government. 

Political duties is assigned for September. 
Patrons sould more fully realize that they 
have political duties and responsibilities as 
Patrons, as farmers and as citizens, that can 
neither be neglected nor delegated to others, 
but that each for himself is responsible for bis 
political acts; hence the necessity of more 
clearly understanding politics correctly and 
acting wisely in the discharge of every 
political duty. A man may be identified 
with and claim affiliation with any political 
party he pleases, or he may claim to be 
politically free or independent, yet his inter- 
est in all political questions remain the 
same and his duties are not changed, and to 
discharge these wisely we must learn to dis- 
tinguish between politicos and partisanism, 


The Suyay Futerest. 


Written expresaly for the Massachusetis Ploughman 


“ SUGAR FROM SORGHUM.” 


Editor Massachusetis Ploughman : 
Much interest is being manifested among 
the farmers of New England regarding the 
experiment of growing and manufacturing 
sorghum in this locality. That this species 
of cane ean be successfully grown here, seems 
to be pretty conclusively established, but 
hitherto no experiments in the manufacture 
its juice has been attempted, where 
} appliances Have been brought into 
requisition so as to carry the question from 
the domain of doubt and uncertainty to that 
of practical fact. 
It is to be regretted that the season had 
so far advanced before the culminacion of so 
favorable a combination for testing this 
matter was formed, as most of our farmers 
had so far prosecuted their spring work as 
to debar them from properly fitting and 
planting cane, still there are numerous com- 
petitors for the awards offered by the New 
England Agricultural Society for the best 
sorghum grown, and we look for an intereat- 
ing exhibit. We learn that the Charitable 
Mechanic people have already secured 
entries for sufficient machinery to work up 
from 10 to 20 tons of cane per day, and that 
others are applying for space to add atill 
more to their capacity. 
It is a great pity our farmers have not 100 
acres of cane this fall, raised upon different 
soils and different localities, which could as 
well have been done, 25 or 50 or even 100 
miles distant in any direction as at our 
doors, thus giving a wider and broader 
scope to the experiment; sorghum would 
have done far better on the warm sandy 
soils of the interior than those of a colder 
nature near the sea shore. 
This season, thus far, the weather has not 
been propitious for the peculiar nature of 
the plent. Hot dry weather is the condition 
most favorable for rapid growth, while a 
rich sandy soil furnishes the elements neces- 
sary to produce the best results. There is 
an abundance of land throughout this State, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Southern Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire that would no 
doubt under proper treatment yield fine 
crops of cane that would be more profitable 
to the farmer than anything that otherwise 
might be devoted to it. It is found through- 
out the West that even with the limited 
knowledge now possessed in raising the 
cane and the crude appliances now used in 
manufacturing the product, that it pays 
twice as much clear profit to the acre as 
does their great staples, wheat or corn, and 
this, too, at a recognized loss of 20 per cent. 
of juice which escapes with their bagasse. 
This is from their sugar and syrup alone 
The fodder is of equal value as corn stalks 
for feeding, while the seed ranks high asa 
feed for stock. Should this experiment meet 
with success it is hoped that another season 
may see it tried on a scale commensurate 
with the importance that subject demands. 
While it is claimed that sorghum will 
flourish wherever corn will mature, we are 
inclined to believe that it must be brought 
to an adaptation of climate by a similar pro- 
cess of selection and cultivation as corn and 
other plants have, and it may take years to 
produce the right specie of sorghum that 
will give satisfactory results in our latitude 
and peculiar climate, but the prize is worth 
the trial. We shail endeavor to give our 
readers such developments as may be of in- 
terest; in the meantime we invite contribu- 
tions upon this subject from those who feel 
an interest in this growing industry as weil 
as 8 patriotic welfare in the independence of 
our nation, A nation situated as we are 
with every variety of soil and climate, ought 
not to be paying out $100,000,000 each year 
for sugar. 
Boston, July 26, 1884. 


O, F. Be 


FERTILIZERS 70R SUGAR BEETS 


[Tho Sugar Beet.] 


‘The possibility of exhausting soils was 
understood hundreds of years before the 
Christian era. During our late visits to Al- 
geria and Tunis we were sur,rised to find 
that the importance of crop rotation was re- 
alized, and the inhabitants practiced meth- 
ods of husbandry, crude as regards agricul- 
tural implements used but scientific as to 
the successive agricultural operations. When 
we compare the results obtained on one 
acre of soil during one year in France, for 
example, with the product of the average ag- 
ricultural distric's of the United States we 
must admit that the average American far- 
mer has yet considerable tc learn. We have 
frequently called attention to the fact that 
while the beet is an exhausting plant for any 
soil worked without regard to rotation of 
crops it is a most excellent plant for the soil 
when certain conditions are fulfilled. 

Our readers are awere that, in growing, 
sugar beets absorb a large amount of saline 
lements. These can be and are all returned 





between statesmanship and demagoguery. 
We can then give force to our political con- 
victions and follow the dictation of con- 
science, instead of following the dictetions 
of selfishness. 
Fraternally, H. EsHpauGu, 
Hanover, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


A PLAGUE OF GRASSHOPPERS. 


THE HAVOC THEY ARE MAKING IN SOME OF 
THE HILL TOWNS. 


(Springfield Republican.) 


Those who have not ‘seen with their 
own eyes’ the sad havoc that the 
grasshoppers are making with the pastures 
and mowings in our hill towns, writes a cor- 
respondent, cannot realize the extent of the 
damage they are doing, andthe amount of 
the loss to the farmers who are stocking 
these pastures. Their worst work has been 
done on the highest land, or that naturally 
dry, and includes portions of nearly all the 
towns west of the Connecticut river in 
Hampshire and Franklin counties. The 
feed in these pastures has been utterly de- 
stroyed. In many instances the stock has 
been removed and in others they would be 


crowd a our 
hoof whieh is not half 


dispose of, 








a aid 


on well organized European beet growing 
farms. We give one example: Ata factory 
near Paris, where several osmogenes are 
used, they obtain as a final refuse product, 
what is known as exmose salts. These are 
combined with the refuse of bone black 
washings, burning, etc.,and the product is 
made into a super phosphate by the use of 
sulphuric acid. This fertilizer has the fol- 
lowing composition: Potassa, 13,12 per 
cent ; total nitrogen, 3.7 per cent; phos- 
phoric acid, soluble and unsoluble, 6.6 jer 
cent; water, 10.75 per cent; sulphate of 
lime, ete., 67 per cent.—100. ‘This is a 
nearly perfect fertilizer, returning to the soil 
the plant food extracted by the beet. 

=f the cattle are fed on the refuse pulp and 
the resulting manure is used on the soil 
where the beets were grown, we could every 
two years raise beats without any exhaust- 
ing effect. On the other hand, if sarmers 
will insist on raising crops of corn, wheat, 
etc,, and selling them to neighbors or distant 
dealers, they cannot expect such satisfacto- 
ry results as where abundant barn yard ma- 
nure is used. Ifa given plent food is ex- 
tracted the same must be returned if the 
normal condition of the soil is to be pre- 
served. 





cw’President Pierce, of the Western New 
York Agricultural Club, says that wheat 
bran sifted upon cabbage heads will destroy 
the eabbage worm. 

tar Ninety three head of sheep belonging 
to farmers near Lexington. Ky., were killed 
by dogs a couple of weeks ago. The aid of 
strychnine was invoked to stop the havoc, 
and seventeen dogs were destroyed. 














and wealth.—(Rural Ceandian. 
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BY LUCY LAROOM. 

Two gray heads at the gate: 
Lingering kisses, c'asping of haads— 
The granddaughter there with ber baby stands: 
The horses prance, and the travelers wait; 

The driver shouts, “We are late!” 
The hour-glass stays not its saads 

For the old man and his mate. 


They wave “Good-bye!” from the door 
Hang over with morning. glory vides. 
Her soul through her aged features shines, 
And the sun streams over his white locks pour: 
They are lover and bride, as of yore, 
In their cottage under the pines, 
Although they are full foarscore. 


The eyes that look up to his, 
And meet half-way his caressing glance— 
The beautifal, heart-fresh countenance— 
Nothing therein does the bridegroom miss 
Ot ber maiden tenderness ; 
And the thoughtful years enhance 
Unto her his nobleness. 


For three-score golden years 
They have shared life's homelineés aad its grace : 
Time’s plow-mark farrows the wrinkled face, 
But, deep in the channels of long-dried tears, 

A blossoming glory appears; 
Unfading faith In the place 

Ot transient sorrows and fears. 


A steady life-time through 
Soul bas been unto soul as a guiding light: 
They have lived ina realm where there is no 
night, 
Where love is eternal, because it is true; 
And heaven will be hardly new 
When it breaks on their fading sight 
Through celestial morning dew. 


Two gray heads in the sun; 
Rach in its halo of silvery light! 

Fair as the mountain-forebeads white, 
Thetr brows in the pareness they have won; 
Some love tales in telling are done; 

But the story these old lovers write 
Is a story forever began. 


—(Congregationalist. 
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IN SEARCH OF GOLD. 


JOURNAL OF INCIDENTS ON LAND 
AND SEA. 


To California and Return 35 Years Ago 


BY JOHN FISK. 


Compiled expressly fer the Mase. 
Pileughman. 


| Contomued from last week.] 


A Kindly Greeting—lUinowe—The Popula- 
tion—Leave for the “ Grand Praire”— 
Arrive at Kankakee City—Med “ Sam” 
—The Di ponte ae oO 
‘ The Farmer's Fachange— et- 
ter—Start for Webster Creck —Sickness 
and Death of “ Alice"—Arrive in New 
York—Home Again—The End. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


When Lawoke the next morning the sun 
was high in the heavens and I felt refreshed. 
Sleep had done wonders; it had cleared 
away all previeus bad impressions that had 
centered around my heart for the last few 
days, and as I went into breakfast Miss 
Foster came forward witn a ki 
that hed a large emount of in it. 
She hoped | had rested well and my dreams 
had been pleasant ones. I thanked her for 
her kind solicitude and hoped her rest had 


> 





my 

« y Ife le nearly at an end.” I said, “ No 

not, She was young an 

would yet recover.” At the same 

epuld see that the great destro 
marked her for bis own. 


tward to the enjoyment of this visit, of the 
incidents upon the way, the different 
we should see, and all those things new 
aconstant changing brings into view; but 
ales, our mode of travel was anything but 
pleasant, except the little sunshine that came 
into be for a few short days.” I said, 
“ Let that green spot remain in your heart 
while it continues to beat.” bhe smiled 


[I stopped until after the funeral wishing to 
return to New York, 

I said tothe old gentleman, “ We will 
start for home to-morrow morning bright 
and early.” He seemed dased by his be- 
reavement and it was some time before I 
could make him understand that he was to 
retarn home. ‘The nex: morning we bid our 
friends good by and started on our return to 
New York, taking first-class tickets, where 
we arrived the third day. Here I delivered 
the old gentleman to his wife and triends ; 
my promise had been fulfilled. After stop- 
ping with them until the next morning, giv- 
ing them the events as they had transpired, 
and wishing them all happiness, I left for 
Boston, where I arrived the next morning. 
In my search for gold I found it pure and 
unsullied from the hand of the Creator, and 
now having travelled by land and water 
forty-one thousand miles, 1 feel that I shall 
roam no more, but settle down to constant 
labor, adding my mite (o the support of the 
millions. 

THE END. 


WOMAN'S NEW CLAIMS. 


(Emily Pfeiffer, in Contemporary Review.) 


With no vaia-glorious defiance, 

She comes to claim her human right,— 
With heart to feel, no heart to fight, 
Or band to ring enforced compliance. 
Only, the noblest love a space 

Will baply seek some safer place, 
What, while the altars, bright of old 
With purest flame, will languish cold; 
The waves of passion turn and roll, 

A silent current to the pole; 

The baffled mother-instinct use 

Its means to wider ends, diffuse 

Its benedictions in a sphere 

Where larger love, and not so near, 
Will cost the human heart less dear. 


This woman s love released, unbound, 

Turned thankless out from home and hearth, 
May reach of earth tne farthest round, 

May lighten many an unknown path; 

But not unfelt will be the cost 

Of that hardedealing which has lost 

From homely use, but for a day 

The best of love, and sent away, 

To sublimate itself in space, 

The power which should sublime the race. 


Kaights of St. Stephen’s, mark the cloud, 
The little cloud that shows on high,— 
No thunder pealing, long and loud, 

No flash electric cleaves the sky; 

But still the cloud which means the storm, 


Greeting | The hustle cloud that takes the form 

Of man’s closed band grows dark and dense, 
And weighted with a leaden sense 

Of wrong endured through silent years— 


not been broken by unpleasant dreams con- | THe force of long-anheeded tears. 
nected with the late emigrant train as mine | wis) what slight creatures will you wive 


had been. The old gentleman wanted to 
know if I couldn't go with them out to his 
son-in-law’s, on Webster Creek, some fifty- 
five miles; uothing would please him better 


In comivg days, O men of pride, 


When those of us who greatly strive 


Are driven homeless from your side? 


if 1 would go and it should cost me nothing, | ¥°% 4° 20¢ well to make the gate 
and his sun and daughter would try to make | Of entrance to your halls so strait, 


my stay plearant and agreeable. I looked 


towards the daug 


That access to the heaven within 
hter to see if she would | The highest bearts no more may win; 


second the motion; she looked at me but | You do not weil to rest your hope 
said nothing; perhaps some other young | On natures of a narrower scope, 


man dwelt in her memory. 
After breakfast | took a walk around the 


And leave the souls which, like your own, 
Aspire, to find their way alone,— 


city of penhes highways, viewed the rising |-To go down childless to their graves 


walls 0 
stone, The city has spread out in all direc- 
tions since I was here last, and thére seenis 
to be a large floating population here at this 
time. The foreign emigrants meet here and 
then spread out over all the lands in the 
great West, and still there is room for more. 
The Germans are the most tidy and best 
farmers by all odds, and they understand 


the Illinois Central Depot, built of | the while you get your eons of slaves. 


AN ITALIAN LOVE STORY. 


(Correspondence of the Paris Morning News.) 


For once, if you like, we will leave poli- 





I hoped she The 


her cousin, little Mra. DeWint, as the two 
walked down the breezy hotel piessa, 

‘That aweet faced P'—following the 
direction of Miss Cameron's eyes—‘t is Jen- 


little girl 

‘Why poor ?” 

‘Because she is a hopeless cripple," answer- 
ed Mra, DeWint briefly. ‘Spine disease, I 
believe.’ ; 

Christine's eyes looked the s 
her tongue did not utter, as 
continued. 

‘She is the dearest little thi 
and patient—so full of quiet Iness. 
Why, she manages to + 80 g for 
every one who comes mear her, and never 
seems conscious that she is doing anything 
in the least unusual.’ 

*You enthusiastic, Nell.’ 

‘So wi re, when you know her; There 
is a flower like grace about her that is per- 
fectly irresistible. Come over, and let me 
introduce you.’ 

‘Ob, 1 forgot to tell you tnat she is a firm 
believer in Palmistry and has the gift of seo- 
ond sight. If she offers to tell your fortune 
let her do it. Every one does—the people 
here, careless and frivolous as they are, nev- 
er treat her with anything but the most ten- 
der consideration.’ 

*You describe something unusual in this 
thoughtless world,’ said Christine, gravely, 
‘but I think you need have no fear of my 
hurting her.’ 

‘As if L had!’ Nell gave her cousin one 
quick upward glance, but there was time for 
no more speech. 

‘Miss Jeanie,’ she said, bending over the 
low reciining chair, ‘I have brought my 
cousin to see you, and you must like her 
very much, for Christine Cameron is the very 
dearest cousin I have in all the world.’ 
‘Then Iam certainly glad she has come,’ 
holding out a white hand in cordial greeting, 
‘and I hope you mean to stay a long time, 
Miss Cameron ?’ 

‘That I can hardly tell,’ answered Chris- 
tine, ‘but there is every reason why I should 
want to stay.’ 

‘I mean to keep her.’ Mrs. DeWint nod- 
ded her pretty hesd with an air that betok- 
ened unlimited power. 

*You are wise in your own conceit, my 
dear, but you haven’t the power to read 
even so far as that into the future.’ 

‘But Miss Jeanie can. Persuade her to 
tell your fate.’ 

The girl looked up at them with sweet, 
serious eyes. 

‘Would you like to have me ?’ she asked. 
‘Why not?’ thought Christine, though 
she heldout her hand with a smile, that 
veiled the bitterness of her heart. ‘She will 
hardly discover that my life’s fortune has 
been told.’ 

‘Not that—the left hand, please.’ 
Christine sat down upon a camp chair by 
Jeanie’s side, and held out the slender, deli- 
cately modeled hand that was the delight of 
her artistic friends, and the envy of her 
young lady associates. 

*You have a very beautiful hand,’ said 
Jeanie with simple gravity, ‘an artistic hand 
—you are fond of music and painting, and 
excel in both !’ 

Mrs. DeWint standing at the back of the 
invalid’s chair, gave a wise little smile, as it 
to say, ‘What did I tell you ?’ 

‘A wucky hit,’ thought Miss Cameron, ‘or, 
who knows—Nell, herself, may have been 
enlarging upon my gifts and graces.’ 

Jeanie spoke on, unconscious of the ex- 
change of looks. 

*You will travel,’ said she, ‘and will see 
x strange lands and countries.’ 

‘Would that I could believe it !’ exclaim- 
ed Christine. ‘It is the desire of my heart.’ 
*Yes, you may believe it. And you will 
bs rich—will have elmost more money than 
you know what to do with. It is to be left to 
you and will come to you soon.’ 

‘Oh, what happiness !’ sighed Miss Cam- 
eron with an affectation of belief. 

*You will have trouble, though ; you will 
be threatened with 2 lossof your eyesight, 
but with care it may be averted. You are 
to be married soon.’ 

‘I have yet to meet him.’ If Miss Cam- 
eron’s laughter was a trifle strained, her 
cousin was the only one who noted it. 

The tittle fortune teller was intent upon 
her study of the delicate lines and veins in 


hy that 
DeWint 


sweet 


how to economise in every particular; the} tics out of the question. Indeed, it would] the hand she held. 


most wealthy farmer in all the West is a} be difficult for me to do otherwise. 
_ | writing 
The next morning at breakfast I again | this goo 


German. 


I am 
ou in the midet of a forest—from 
i old village of Vivario, surrounded 


met the old gentleman and his daughter|by honest folks, who think more of their 


Alice. During our conversation [ said in an | work than of politics. The latest newspaper Jeanie’s brow 


hour I should be on my way to the Grand that I have read is seven or eight days old ; 


Prairie, and 


erhaps we should not meet |the most interestirg news travels slowly to 
again, Alice looked up with a sweet smile} this beautiful spot ; the inhabitants, 


who are 


and said she hoped our acquaintance, 80} too busy to gossip, have a horror of chit 
favorably commenced, would not be so sud- |ehat, and are scarcely more talkative than 


denly terminated. She had got rested now | the tall pines and myrtle bushes. 
and was more like herself sgain and could }teli you a village story, and I am 
better understand and appreciate my disin- | relate it just as it was told to mysel 
She said her father} ly an hour ago. 


terested kind services. 
had given me an invitation to join them at 


So I will 
oing to 
, scarce- 


As you may well imagine, a young girl 


ber brother-in-law’s home, and it I could {and a youth are concerned in the story, and 
make it convenient she hoped I would not] consequently love is the theme. The youth, 
disappoint them. I thanked her for the kind |e little shepherd of the forests of Palneca, 
offer, but it would depend lergely how I} loved a young girl of Santo Pietro, the coul 


found my aflairs on my arrival at my desti 
nation. 


mountain village where tbe fashionabie la- 
aies of Ajaccio go to spend the summer. 


Ithen bid them good by, with my best} The young gir! alse loved the youth, They 


wishes, and | hurried to the depot and pur- 


had told each other so,and had pledged 


chased a ticket for Kankakee City, nine} themselves to one another, and I think that 


miles to the South of our farm. Sam was 

standing on the depot promenade and I came 

up behind and gave him a good slap on the 

back that made him turn around as though 

he had been ona pivot. This was a joyful 

meeting after a three years’ absence. “ Weil, 

Sam,” I said, “ how is everything since | 

have been gone?” “ Well,” he says, “I am 

afraid you will feel disappointed at what has 

taken place since you have been gone. In 

the first place, you know, I was to look after 

the place, and when it came into the market 

I was to purchase the same, and in the 

event of its being one of the odd sections 

coming to the railroad company, 1 was to 

purchase it on the best terms I could. Well 

it did prove to be one of those sections that 
the road claimed, and they would not sell it 

for less than ten dollars ar acre, and not 
having the necessary funds at my command 
at the time, | could not make the purchase 
and it hes steadily been ing in value. | 
have rented the place for the first two years 
to a man by the name of Hanscom for a cer- 
tain sum, but after a time it became evident 
that he was a worthless scamp and | tried to 
oust him; the result was the house was 
burned and the insurance having run out 
some two months previous, it has become a 
total loss; the fencing material 1 sold at a 
fair price ; the improvements can be sold for 
something, but not a great deal.” I said, 
“ Give me a certain sum and I will exchange 
receipts.” He was in company with another 
man at this time and bad sadly neglected 
my interests; he agreed to do this and we 
settled up our eflairs in this way. I now took 
leave of him ina friendly way and started 
for Chicago, where I arrived the next morn- 
ing. 

I went to the Farmer’s Exchange, the 
house we had put up at three days before, 
and when I went in the landlord was giad to 
see me. He said the old gentleman and 
daughter had left a letter there for me in 
case I should return that way, and as she 
knew not my address she thought it better 
to leave the letter with him. He then 
handed it to me and I read the following 
words :—" Soon after you left us I was taken 
quite unwell and I fear Lam going to be 
sick ; if you should see this would you be so 
kind as to come out to Webster Creek, for 1 
ear for my poor old father.” The landlord 
looking over my shoulder, said, “ You will 
go, of course P” “ Yes, I thought I would ;” 
and so I took the next train for Webster 
Creek, where L arrived at two in the after- 
noon. 

I soon found Webster's son-in-law’s place. 
The old genueman was out walking and was 
very glad to see me. He said his daughier 
Alice was quite sick ; she had taken the emi- 
grant fever, and I must go in; she would be 
glad to see me. Just then his son-in-law 
came up and | was introduced to him. We 
went in, where the daughter was sitting in an 
easy chair, looking | oe She was glad 
to see me and was g bed come. + said 
1 had her letter and came on directly 
and I hoped she was not seriously ill, but 

was sorry to see her look so pale. She said 
she had -—7 the disease on emi- 
grant train. e yy me 

and then | went dnt Iodk ord 
with the son. The jarm lies on both sides 
of the Creek, high 


oh 


from time to time they kept their promise, 
for never in the memory of shepherds were 
the flocks of Palneca so often seen grazing 
en the pastures of Santo Petro. But the 
end of all this, the upshot of all these prom- 
enades, was certainly marriage. They be- 
lieved so, at least, as though since Romeo 
and Juliet the course of true love had al- 
ways run 6 

At the first word of marriage the father 
of the young girl, the fated Capulet, flew in- 
to a terrible passion, so terrible that for sev 
eral days after the flocks of Palneca did not 
dare to wander near the hiliside of Santo 
Pietro. But on the filth day the young girl, 
who knew her classics, fell ill, and then was 
repeated the great scene in the} ‘Ranizan’— 
the cruel father at the bedside of his dying 
daughter, and far out in the country the 
plaintive notes of the shepherd’s reed pipe. 
At last the father relents :— 

‘We will see about that,’ he said, after he 
has drawn his conscript’s number, and has 
served his time. I do not want you tojhave 
« husband who willbe compelled to leave 
you as s00n as you are married. 

How came it that in this country, where 
there is no telegraph, the shepherd an bcur 
afterward knew what had been said? The 
fact is that, on entering the village, he had 
only one idea uppermost in his head—es- 


shepherds in Palneca are not lacking in re- 
sources and ours in question was by no 
means stupid. The next day, while cutting 
wood in the forest, he, as if by accident, gave 
his right hand a smart blow with his hatehet 
and severed three fingers. Now let the mil- 
itary examination take place! He went home 
and tended his hurt as well as he was able; 
and when the wound was healed and he had 
been rightly and duly exempted, he went to 
Santo Pietro, and bravely repeated his offer. 

*l am not going to serve in the army, he 
said, for I am sure they will never take me. 
You can marry us now,’ 

But the father stopped him by a word. 

‘Never,’ he cried, will I give my daughter 
to one who is maimed. 
And it was apparent by his tone of voice 
that he meant what he had said. In spite of 
bis daughter's jilness he ined i 
ble. It was clear that this old man did not 
like a maimed son-in-law. He made but one 
reply te the prayers and tears of this young 
girl. 





‘Never, you tho ly understand, nev- 
er! And don’t let him come hanging around 
here any more. Oripples ought to marry 
cripples. Let bim marry the little b:ind girl 
of Palneca, or the hunchback or Sant’ An- 


drea. 

The young girl did not reply, and not 
once during her illness did she speak of her 
When she was convalescent she 

for the forest and 


on 4 stone:— 
is youdid it, isn’t it; this Is 
happened ?’ 





accident 


*You have known him a long time.’ Her 
tone was too even to make the assertion 
seem to contradict Miss Cameron’s speech. 
‘No it can’t beyet it looks like it—’ 
contracted thoughtfully, as 
she tried to follow one of the lines in that 
pinky palm with her own slender finger tip. 
‘It can’t be a relative—no, yes, it ia!’ this 
spoken at last in a tone of quiet conviction. 
Christine felt her cousin’s keen eyes scan- 
ning her face, but a marble statue would not 
have been less responsive. 
‘Will you give methe other hand ?’ said 
Jeanie, ‘now bend the wrist forward a little 
—so! The creases that are made indicate 
the number of years—the deep ones, fifteen, 
the little ones, ten. You will not live to be 
older than thirty five or forty, but you will 
outlive your husband.’ 
‘I’ll choke her if she does !’ 
It was a laughing speech, and Jeanie 
looked up with an answering smile. 
‘You know him, then?’ she was about to 
asx, when Mrs. Ross appeared onthe scene 
motherly and anxious. 
‘Jeanie, my dear, don’t you think you had 
better come into the house? This breeze 
from the sea is growing almost too fresh.’ 
‘Thank you for my fortune,’ said Christine 
lightly, as the gir! was carried away. ‘I'll 
tell you when it comes true.’ 
Then the two girls sat insilence, looking 
out over the long stretch of sandy beach and 
watching the little waves in their soft ebb 
and flow. 
It was Eleanor DeWint who broke the 
silence at last. 
‘Chris,’ she said, ‘Chris, dear, you can’t 
turn away from me now. [ understand too 
well. 
‘No,’ answered Chris, wearily, ‘there is no 
turning away ; but what use is there in talk- 
ing of things that can’t be helped ?’ 

‘No use, I em But it was a strange 
thing wasn’t it ?’ 
‘Oh, it was the cut and dried thing. You 
have probably told her that I painted that 
pietare that hangs in your room, and that I 
am tusical. You have a way of talking 
about me, you know.’ 
‘But I have not to her,’ Mrs. DeWint pro- 
tested, ‘and after all, it is not that nonsense 
we are thinking of—either one of us. How 
entirely in earnest she was when she said, 
‘No, it cannot be—yes—no—but it isa rel- 

’ 


cape from his term of military service. The} ative 


‘Why do you talk of it, Neil ?* cried Chris 
with sudden irritation.‘ You know as weil as 
I do, how that foolish quarrel parted us. It 
was my fault, for Will not understand, 
and I was too proud to explain; and now 
that he is to Mazie Barringer, there 
is no possibility—no hope—for ony future.’ 

‘It was not your fault,’ said Nell, ‘Own 
brother of mine as he is, and dearly as I love 
him, J say that. He owght to have under- 
stood, or not should have 
trueted. And the cap of his offenses 
was his e ing himself to that silly Bare 
ringet girl’ ‘Chats, 1 tell you, there ix sdme- 
thing queer aboot that. I don’t believe he 
was weak enough to do such a thing from 
pique, and | know he couldn’t have loved 
her.’ 

‘Suppose we don’t discuss it any longer, 
my dear. Let us turn our attention to what 
fortune [ am to inherit. Is 1t to come from 
my rich uncle in India, or from my great 
aunt out West. And when we travel where 
shall we go ? A wWaiking trip through Nore 
way and Sweden, or a tour to the mourtains 
in the moon ?” 

‘Nell, 1 think we might Kemechatka 
by way of variety,’ DeWint 


however, it occurs to me that ] have some 
letters to write, so I must leave you to your 
ove sme Will you stay here or goto 
room 

We my es! Chris felt hardly im the 
mood to exchange airy nothings tt oa 
throng of idiers who had gathered on the 

axa. 


As she opened the door of No, 31, ‘her 
cousin havi on to the foom beyond 





*Who ie she P’ asked Uhbristine Cameron of 


nie Ross. Isn't her face a picture? Poor tary 


EE EE 


> 
gees 


scorn. 
kept ? And is Miss i the one to be 
trusted ? Oh, Will, Will, why should life go 
wrong with us—why could not we have been 
per , 

letter was crushed in her feverish 
grasp, and she threw herself despairingly 
across the foot of her bed, her whole form 
shaken by choki 

It did not last long. 
grief was conquered almost as soon as 
arose. 

Presently came a recollection of the other 
letter. It wasa bulky epistle, directed b 
an unfamiliar hand. She opened it wi 
languid interest, to find—a second letter in 
which every line and curve was familiar, 
and a tiny enclosure. 


‘My Dear Miss Camznon,’ so ran the note, ‘I 
find that I have received a fetter in for 
you. I cannot understand how the mistake oc: 
curred, unless you have the letter belonging to 
the envelope that bears my name. I have read 
just enongt of this to gather its purport. I can- 
not heip fearing tnat he has not done himseif 
injustice, tor fear of seeming to throw the blame 
upoume. YetI think you will not need my 
testimony to assure you of his trath and honor. 

Sincerely yours, M. BARRINGER. 


& 


Too pussied to make even one conscious 
attempt to solve this enigma, Christine at 
jst turned to the letter that began : 


‘Dear Curis: You loved me once upona 
time, nor was itso long ago that 1 need fear 
your throwing this aside unread. I have no 
right to offer you any explanation, but I take it 
because of the one supreme fact my love tor 
hn You remember how we parted last winter. 
was a fool not to trast you through all and 
everything. Indeed, I didtrust, down in the 
bottom of my heart: but [was proud and hot 
tempered, and so Il lost my chance. You heard 
the report of my engagement to Mazie Barringer 
and it was out of my power then to deny it, so I 
have bad to bear the bitterness of teeling what 
your thought of me must be, Let me tell you 
what the truth of that report was. Masie loves 
Tom Nelson, but her jather has taken as un- 
reasonable a prejadiceagainst him ashe has a 
liking forme. My mood was reckless enough 
to help Tom out of bis difficulty in any fashion 
he suggested ; and plau was this: for me to 
pay Mazie attention enough to justity the report 
of an engagement, and then, when I went away, 
his letters were enclosed in envelopes and ad- 
dressed to me. It was a silly scheme, and I was 
a fool to enter into it; but I can bear “my foll 
no longer. Chris, dear, you must know how 
love you—sursly you will not refuse to let me 
come to you? In memory of our past love, let 
me see your face once more, my darling. 
Yours always, Gwin. 
Some one knocked at the door. 
‘Let me in,’ cried Eleanor De Wint. 
Christine turned the lock at her bidding, 
moving in a dazed stupid fashion. 
‘It is not your ricn uncle from India,’ 
Nell exclaimed, too excited by her own news 
to notice anything unusual in Christine’s 
manner; ‘but little Jeanie is a witch all 
the same. You remember that no will was 
found when Grandfather Cameron died ? 
Well, the will has been unearthed at last and 
the money that was missing is accounted 
for. He had bought sheres in a Colorado 
silver mine, and though they never paid a 
dividend while he lived, they are worth un- 
told money now. Why don’t you look sur 
prised, Chris ? It is all true, for Fred would 
not tell me till he was quite certain.’ 
‘Because I don’t think anything will sur- 
prise me after this. See my news, Nell,’ 
and she thrust the letters into her cousin's 
hand, turning away to hide the burst of hap- 
py, foolish tears that could no longer be 
kept back. 
‘Ab l’ said Nell, with a long drawn sigh 
of astonishment and relief. ‘Now 1 under- 
stand, I am no longer afraid to tell you that 
the telegram I fibbed about toyou this af- 
ternoon, was from Wiil. Heis coming on 
the eight o’clock train tonight.’ 
‘And it is nearly half past now!’ Chris- 
tine regarded her flushed and tear stained 
face with true womanly d smay. 
‘Never mind,’ said Nell comfortingly, 
‘bathe your cheeks and fix your hair a lit- 
tle. e ~von’t have any light in the sitting 
room, I am going down to meet him now ; 
‘ou go over there when you are ready, and 
will bring him up.’ 

The little sitting room was veiled in dusky 
summer shadows when Chris entered, only 
one long ray of slivery moonlight lay across 
the floor. Through the open windows came 
the low, echoing moan of the surf—all else 
was still. 

She stood in the door way, irresolute for 
&@ moment. 

‘Chris!’ it was the old familiar tone that 
thrilied her through and through. ‘Chris, 
dear, may I come ?’ 

She stretched out her hands, and he came 
out of the darkness—across the floor of 
moonlight—to the woman whom he loved. 
‘I can hardly believe in the reality of my 
happiness.’ 

t was nearly an hour later, but they took 
little heed of time, these two. 

*You are happy, then ?’ asked Christine, 
shyly. 

*How can I be anything else ?’ giving a 
little squeeze to the slender figure that nes- 
tled by his side. ‘I don’t believe you half 
know what life meant for me without you.’ 
*Ah, but didn’t I’ P she retorted, ‘didn’t I 
lose you ?’ 

‘Small loss, that, if you did not know it, 
Miss Cameron ; but one that I am quite cer- 
tain youshall not suffer again. Do you 
know that I mean to take you out to Colo- 
rado in the fall to inspect Grandfather Vam- 
ern’s silver mines, and after that we are 
going away, like Lord Lovell, strange coun- 
tries for to see.’ 

‘What's all that ?’ asked Mrs. DeWint, 
entering with her husband. ‘Are more of 
little Jeanie’s prophecies coming true P’ 

‘I know nothing of little Jeanie,’ returned 
her brother, ‘but I have accepted a position 
as travelling agent for a large firm of ship- 
ping merchants in New York, and business 
will call me to the south of France before 
Christmas time.’ 

‘Business,’ echoed Mr. VeWint, ‘does one 
ot the heirs ofthe Cameron estate talk of 
business ? I think I shall have to rest on 
my oars for the rest of my life, on the 
strength of my wife’s inheritance.’ 

‘I think I see you !’ laughed Nell, ‘that 
Office of yours is the one rival 1 dread. 
What a pity that these two men are such 
typical Americans that they couldn’t be idle 
if they tried. Chris,take my advice, and 
marry a man who won’t desire to spend the 
whole of his life in business.’ 

‘I'm not afraid.’ Christine louked up into 
her lover’ eyes, with such an expression in 
her own that he could not resist the temp- 
tation to press upon her lips the seal of 
their mute compact. 

*My children,’ said Nell, solemnly, 1 am 
neither Abraham nor the prophets, nor yet 
Jeanie Ross, but 1 could tell your fortune in 
just one sentence.’ 

*What is it asked Will gayly. 

‘I’li never tell,’ said she.—[Godey’s Lady's 
Book for August. 


HAVE BIRDS A LANGUAGE? 


Let us see, however, if among our sing- 
ing-birds there is not to be found evidence 
ot an ability to communicate ideas, presum- 
ably by the aid of vocal sounds. Here is 
an occurrence which took place in ny pres- 
ence in the spring of 1872. A pair of cat- 
birds were noti 


ground 


in a position to be seen by the birds 
when an suitable aah a 


with inimitable gravity. ‘In the meantime, | he 


He 
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Give the bonbon men a boom; 
. Just engaged. 
Speak of ‘‘angels without wings,” 
Watch the style of wedding rings, 
Do a thousand foolish things; 
Just engaged. 


Fawns aroand her brother Mike, 
Brings her “Dreams” by Marve Ik— 
Which the maid assumes to like; 
He’s engaged. 
Leaves off smoke and beer from date, 
Goes to chareh to sit with Kate, 
Pats two dollars in the plate; 
He's engaged. 
Hastens oo her friends to call, 
Blithe and gay announces all 
Schemes for keeping “Old Maid’s Hall ;” 
She's engaged. 
Chooses bridesmaids ten or eight, 
Buying gowns to deck her fete ; 
She's engaged. 


Go to play and opera, 

Sing the “gobble” and the “baa,” 

Have a fight about “Rochat;” . 
Disengaged 


Maiden weeps the long night through, 
Lover’s beautifully blue, 
Life’s a tragedy to two ; 

Not engaged. 


Deep the chasm ‘tween the twain, 
Morning—has it come in vain? 
Bat to arouse despair again ? 
Not engaged. 
Hark! a ringing at the door, 
And a voice, ‘Miss Kittie Moore ?” 
Kisses bridge the chasm o’er ; 
Re-engaged. 


}-—_» _- ________} 


WEDDING FASHIONS AMONG Ca- 
NADIAN PEASANTS. 


The ohief social event of their lives is a 
wedding—almost the only set occasion of 
festivities. The priest then permits dancing. 
among relatives, and allows unusual ex- 
penscs to be incurred. But, to begin at the 
beginning, boys and girls generally see but 
little of one another, separated as they are 
in colleges and vonvents, and subsequently 
having but formal meetings, closely super- 
vised by parents. The priest directs that 
——a shall be very short and circum 
spect. It generally lasts but a few months; 
engagements are made very much after the 
pecuniary interests followed iu France, and 
the nerally occur at trom 
eighteen to twenty two years of age. 

A widower recently went to spend the 
evening with a neighbor, whose sister was 
an old maid whom no one thought of 
marrying. When he left the house her 
brother suggested that he should marry her. 
They returned to the house, and went 
together to her bed in one corner of the 
toom and woke her up. Holding a candle 
up to his face, he said: 

‘Mile. G——-, take a good look at me; I’m 
rather worse than I seem by candle light, 
and I’ve nine small children and not a great 
deal of land. Will you marry me?’ 

She rubbed her eyes, still half asleep, 
looked him over a moment, and said ‘Yes.’ 
*Then be ready next Tuesday.’ 

In another case, the day after the banns 
had been publisued, the intended found his 
betrothed crying by the window. 

‘What's the matter Maria?’ 

‘Weil, Baptist, my sister Louise wants 
very much to marry, because she’s older and 
her turn first. And it makes me sad to see 
her disappointed. Now, if you would only 
marry her! Everything is ready, you know, 
and it would be such a relief.’ 

‘Well, well, don't cry about that,’ said he, 
with a moment’s surprise. 1 don’t mind if 
Ido. Go and tell her to get ready.’ 

The Church forbids the union of blood 
relations, but it sells for a moderate price 
permits for even first cousins to marry, so 
that consanguineous unions are very com- 
mon in those old parishes, where families 
have kept increasing and settling near the 
old homestead till they formed clans some- 
times numbering several hundred of one 
name. Moreover, the priest permits such 
marriages sometimes in consideration of 
certain circumstances, such as the needs of a 
family for a step-mother or a stepfather, 
the lack of beauty reducing the chances of a 
woman to get another offer, or the advances 
of age, or the poverty of a woman.—({Har- 
per’s Magazine. 





—— 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF JACKSON. 


— 


The discussion as to the birthplace of An- 
drew Jackson has recently been renewed, 
says the Charleston News and Courier. It 
is claimed by many that he was a native of 
North Carolina, and by some that he was 
born in Tennessee ; but it is definitely known 
that he was a native of South Carolina. It 
has been conclusively established that “Old 
Hickory” was born in the Waxbaws in what 
is now known as Lancaster County. An 
autograph letter of Jackson’s is now in pos- 
session of ex-Judge Mackey, late of this 
State in which he refers to his birthplace in 
the Waxhaws. If any additional proof 
were needed as to the nativity of Jackson, 
it is contained in an account of the “celebra- 
tion of the firty fifth anniversary of Ameri- 
can independence by the Union and State 
Rights party” in Charleston on July 4, 1831. 
The account of this celebration is published 
in an old pamplet in connection with “an 
oration” which was delivered on the occa- 
sion by the Hon. William Drayton. The 
committee of arrangements, which consisted 
of John Stoney, F. Y. Porcher, James Adger, 
John Wagner and others, whose names are 
yet familiar to the Charleston public, invi- 
ted General Jackson, who was at that time 
President of the United States, to visit 
Charleston and participate in the celebra- 
tions of the day. In his courteous response 
to the invitatiun the President ssid: “A 
necessary attention to the duties of my office 
must deprive me of the gratification | should 
have id in paying, under such circumstan- 
Ces, & visit to the State of which | feel a 
pride in calling myself a citizen by birth.” 





DEATH'S ANCHOR. 


BY GBORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


With sorrows overfreighted, 
And driven by winds of care, 
Two hearts that love had mated 
Were sundered in despair. 
Like barques at sea, 

With aimless prow, 

Benighted and belated 


They seemed to me. 


But now, ab now! 
What change is this? 
Their one best nature—bliss 
Naught else could match—is gone: 
A child with silent open eyes 
Has wandered forth to meet the dawn 
OF paradise. 
And now, ab now! 
"Mid storm and wind and eddy 
Unmoved they lie, 
Quiet as night and as the heaven steady. 
What anchor holds them ? 


Memory that shall not die 
Though the loved one be dead, 
Great sorrowful peace enfoids them. 
What though they feel the lifting 
Long, sob like motion of the tide? 
No more for them the hopeless drifting 
Calm as the sleep hushed head 
And feet of him that died, 
They rest; and when the strain 
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WIVES OF PRESIDENTS. 


Tux Lapis Wo Have SHonz ww Capt- 
TOLINE SOCIETY AND EXERTED AN IN- 
FLUENCE ON THE LIVES OF THE 


without ambition for public reoognitio 
however, she has been seen little by W: 
ington generally, and has only been ko 
perso — a circle limited. 
— the White House, tracing 

be 


dom which marked the regime of Mrs. 
Grant's successur as mistress of the White 
House. Another term back, Mrs. Johnson, 
wife of Andrew Johnson, was mistress of the 
White House. She was an invalid, and 
personally received little, receiving her vis- 
itors in her chair, Her danghter, Marthe 
Patterson, wife of Senator Patterson, enter- 
tained in her stead, renovating the war 
stained, battered habiliments of the mension 
with rare taste upon the small allowance of 
$30,000, which Congress made for this pure 


se. 

Mrs. Lincoin, who preceded, was mistress 
of the White House in a time of great tur 
bulence and national tribulation, and there 
is small wonder that the recollections of her 
time there are not agreeable ones to those 
who were here during that period. An 
ambitious woman, with little experience out- 
side a country town when called here; de- 
prived of the counsel of her husband by 
the constant attention to public affairs which 
his duties required; stricken with grief dur- 
ing the years of her stay by tae loss of her 
favorite son Willie, the painful experience 
of her timein the White House culminated 
with the assassin’s shot, which was heard 
around the world. Preceding Mrs. Lincoln, 
Harriet Lane, the adopted daughter of 
Janes Buchanan, who was the only bache- 
lor President we ever had, gave to Wash- 
ington society one of the most brilliant social 
administrations it has ever had. Mrs. 


shrinking woman, who had seen her son 


time before her arrival at the White House, 
and who, during her stay there, attended to 


social duties only because they were duties. 


The next in the order tracing back is 
Mrs. Filimore, who was more strongly 


marked as a literary woman than any since 
It was her taste for books 


Abigail Adams, 
which established the library now in the 


her solicitation, asked of Congress and ob- 


White House library. No sadder woman 
ever reigned mistress of the White House 
than the wife of President Taylor. She had 
accompanied her husband in all of his war 
experiences, caring for him in camp and 
counseling with him upon the field. During 
the Presidential contest she prayed daily 
for Clay’s election. ‘It 1s a plot,’ she said, 
‘to deprive me of a home which I had ex 

ted te enjoy now that the war is ended.’ 

be came to the White House only as a 
matter of duty, her daughter, Bettie Bliss, 
being pushed to the front to bear the bur- 
den as mistress of the establishment. When 
her husband died within tue walls of the 
White House she was heartbroken, and 
during the two remaining years of her life 
never mentioned the White House unless 
necessity compelled. 

Mrs. Polk, who preceded Mrs. Taylor, 
still lives in the city of Nashville. She is 
the only woman who ever held the position 
of private secretary to the President, she 
having filled that position through choice 
during her husband’s term. She was a 
woman of great ability, quite as familiar 
with affairs of State as was her husband, 
and even more so as to details, ‘Sarah 
knows where it is,’ was President Polk’s 
customary remark when any document or 
book was wanted. She did not even neglect 
her social duties, and was spoken of by an 
English lady as not being surpassed by any 
of the three queens whom she had seen. 

Under Tyler, the White House had two 
mistresses. His first wife died there during 
the early part of his administration, and her 
successor, Miss Garner, of New York, after- 
ward known as the bride of the White 
House, being married to President Tyler in 
the Presidential mansion. Mrs, Harrison 
never occupied the White House as its mis- 
tress, her health having prevented her from 
coming here with her husband, whose death 
followed a month later, before her arrival. 
Van Buren was a widower when he entered 
the White House. His daughter was its 
mistress. Jackson was aiso a widower when 
he entered the White House, having become 
so but a few months previous and under the 
most painful of circumstances. His wife, 
who was a beautiful, gentle, trustful woman, 
nad married in her early years injudiciously 
and had been divorced, atterward marrying 
Jackson. During his campaign the tongues 
of partisan malice did not spare even Mrs. 
Jackson, but her husband had spared her, 
keeping from her the newspapers which con- 
tained these attacks. After his election, 
however, sitting in her room at a hotel in 
Nashville, whither she had gone to prepare 
for the journey to Washington, she over- 
heard in an adjoiring room the tongues of 
the gossipers detailing the slanders which 
the press had published regarding herself. 
The agitation brought upon her by this 
caused an attack of heart disease, and in 
few hours she was a corpse. Mrs. John 
Quincy Adams, the wife of Jackson's prede- 
cessor, gave to Washington a more brilliant 
social reign than it had ever known, provok- 
ing Mr. John Agg, the first short hand re- 
porter ever in Washington, to the produc- 
tion of his famous poem, a couplet of which 
runs thus: 

Belles and matrons, maids and madams, 
All are gone to Mrs. Adams’. 
Her reign was quite in contrast with that 
of her predecessor, Mrs. Monroe, who was 
the daughter of « British officer, and little 
given to social enjoyments. Her predeces- 
sor, Mrs. Madison, is spoken of as the only 
woman of social genius ever occupying the 
White House. reign there was, of 
course, brilliant. Jefferson, who p 
Madison, was e widower when he entered 
the White House. He was not a believer 
in social life as it then existed, and gave few 
levees and entertainments. His daughters 
ed at those few which he did give, and 
rs. Madison, the wife of his Secretary of 
State, occupied the place of chief lady at the 
White House at the State dinners. Abigail 
Adams, wife of President Adams, who pre- 
ceded Jefferson, was the first mistress of the 
White House. She dried her clothes in the 
great east room on wash day, but was tor all 
that a remarkable woman. No one who was 
not such could anh - Kitg’s pros as br 
did, when the Erg ing’s amation 
regarding the colonies was published : ‘This 
intelligence will make a plain path for you, 
though a us one. I could not join 
today in the petition of our worthy pastor 
for reconciliation between our no longer ty- 


ing the tem i 

tive, He dusts Rint on the floor. If it 
blackens without taking fire, the heat is con- 
sidered sufficient. It might be supposed 
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Pierce, her predecessor, was a sensitive, 


killed bya railroad accident but a short 


White House, her husband having, through 


tained an appropriation of $30,000 for a 
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clear— 
Foam-tossed by ragged rocks, yet mirroring 
The brooding trees and June’s blue skles 
I fling 
My line upon a quiet pool, and hear 
An eager splash; then, “twixt keen hope and 
fear 
Almost undone, I play the quivering string 
And reel tbe poor fool in. 
In wonder sheer. 


Content; and musing, doabt a fairer hides 


wight 

‘Mid mould and uncouth waste. 
sides 

Regild the light, and Persia’s flowers pine 


Its 


A rhyme ;—itself a sonnet all divine! 
—f[Lewiston Jouraal. 





DEATH OF ENGLISH KINGS. 


William the Conqueror died from enor- 
mous trand drink. 


dogs which he hunted. 

Henry L. died of gluttony. 

Herry II. died of a broken heart, occa- 
sioned by the bad eonduct of his child 

Richard Coar de Lion, like the animal 
from which his heart was named, died by an 
arrow from an 





said from ch 
other form for a dose of hellebore. 


death.” 
“natural sickness”—a sickness which would 


nominate. 


his own mother and her paramour. 


- of starvation—the very reverse of George 


caused by uneasiness,” and uneasiness in 
palaces in those times wasa very c 
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Its home the babbling brook, eold, swift and 


I'll seek no more, but gleat on this bright thing 
In all great Nature’s trove. How strange this 


silver 


For reds so deep. A dream its pause—its flight 


William Rufus died the death of the poor 


John died, nobody knows how ; but it is 
we suppose is an- 


Henry III. is said to have died a “natural 
Edward I. is likewise said to have died a 
puazie all the college of physicians to de- 


Edward Il. was most barbarously and in- 
decently murdered by ruffians employed by 


Edward III. died of dotage, and Richard 
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came an — of fine white 
r if you like, spread 

tops, and brown sightly. . -: 

APPLE UuvusTARD PIE.—Pare and 

three medium-sized apples ; add one egg 

beaten, two tab 


Humsvc Pre.—One cupful of molasses, 
one cupful of « 


: ; spice like 
mince pies or to taste, and bake between 


Yes, I will trust Thee, O, my Saviour, God! 
Though dark the way, and desolate and dreary, 
Though fain at times to rest beneath the sod 
Of life’s great burden, O, so weary, weary! 
Yet wi!! I trust Thee, O my Saviour, God! 


ing— 

Forgetfulness that Thou dost see the end— 

Too long my voice has ceased its taneful singing 
With Thy blest will, O make its notes to biend, 
Help me to trast Thee, O my Saviour, God! 


Yes, I will trast Thee! wheresoever led 

By Thy kind hand no evi} can befall; 

For all the devious paths Thy children tread, 
Lead to the gateways in the jasper wall, 
Yes, I will trust Thee, O my Saviour God! 


Yes, I will trust Thee till these stumbling teet 
That oft have wandered from the narrow way, 
Safely shal! stand upon the golden street, 

Of the bright city of eternal day, 

Xes, I will trust thee, O my Saviour, God! 





tO God, so glorious io thy power and 
at the same time so tender in thy love; so 
high above the heavens, and yet adaptin 


give myself thankfully into % hand, turn 
me whichever way thou wilt. I am all thine, 


Show me what thou wilt have me to do. As 
are thy ways higher than our ways. We are 
Thou art from everlasting, therefore is th 

patience fuil of long suffering. O, Lord, 


adore thee! Thou hast made me for thyself 
and | am forever thine.—[Fenelon. 





Henry lV. is saidto have died of “fits x 


tarAn English paper gives a touching 





complaint. 
Henvy V. is said to have died of “a pain- 


ly term for getting rid of a king. 

Henry LV. died in prison, by means then 
known only to his jailer, and now known 
only to heaven. 

Edward IV. was strangled in the tower by 
his uncle, Richard LIL 

Richard ILI. was killed in battle. 


0. 
_ Henry VIII. died of carbuncles, fat and 
fury. 

Edward VI. died of decline. 

Queen Mary is said to have died of a bro- 
ken heart. 


melanvholy from having sacrificed Essex to 
his enemies. 

James I. died of drinking and the effects 
of vice. 

Charles I. died on the ecaffold. 


called an apoplectic fit. 

3 of rupture of the heart, 
which the periodicals of the day termed a 
visitation of God. 

George III. died as he lived—a madman. 
Throughout life he was at least a consistent 
monarch. 

George LV. died of gluttony and dranken- 
ness. 

_ William 1V. died amid the sympathy of 
his subjects. 


——3 oe - 


A HINT TO DRIVERS. 


{ was sitting on the front seat of an open 
car the other day gasing abstractedly at the 
driver, when all at once I was startled by 
seeing a fat women, who sat on the seat be- 
hind me, reaching past my head to give him 
a terrible prod in the side with the point of 
her umbrella, My first impression was that 
it was going to be a case of aggravated as- 
sault, but 1 soon discovered that she only 
wanted to stopthe car; for she presently 
got out and went on her way as coolly as if 
nothing had happened. To my surprise the 
driver did not even turn around, and the on- 
ly apparent effect of the blow on him was a 
sudden indescribable noise, such as is heard 
when a sudden kick forces a little of the 
wind out of a football. 
‘Excuse me, said I, but do they often hit 
you like that ?’ 
‘Very frequent, sir,’ was the reply, 
‘I should think it would hurt you.’ 
The driver took his hand from the brake 
and smoothed down his coat from behind. 
‘Feel there.’ 
I did so and encdtntered a protuberance. 
‘What's that?’ I asked. 
‘A pad, sir.’ 

‘For the points of umbrellas and canes, 
sir. I always wears one.’ 


MENAGERIES IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


The popularity of menageries has always 
been great, yet + were formerly the luxury 
of princes. In Russia, for instance, 150 
sre ago, the grand menageries at St. 
‘etersburg were kept solely the court. 
Many of the animals were caught alive to be 
used at the hunting festivities of the Im- 
perial ceurt. The Empress Anna Ivanoyna 
was passionately fond of hunting, she kept 
319 hounds, and was a ie shot. On 
one oceasion (Aug. 26, 1740) she killed 1 
wolf, 4 wild boars, 9 stags, 16 turkeys, 374 
rabbits, 68 ducks and | large h 
a magnificent bag even for an Empress. The 
numerous elephants in her menager'e were 
expensive pe‘s, for they were fed on sugar, 
butter, wheaten flour, wine and salt. One 
of them required a. large daily portion of 
brandy, and the keepers were sent to Siberia 
if a single gill was abstracted from the ele- 
phapt’s portion. 











WELL QUALIFIED FOR THE 
BUSINESS. 


smith, would you?’ he said to a little bare- 
foot boy, as he stopped blowing the bellows 
oa. " 

*Yes, sir, the replied, ‘I would like to 
learn the trade.’ 7 replied, 


‘Are you strong and healthy ?’ 
*Yes, sir.’ 


around here who wasn’t quick.’ 
’ 


Here the boy stepped his bare foot on a 
hot horseshoe, and the blacksmith remarked: 
“Well, I guess I'll give you a trial. You 
seem to be one of the quickest little boys 1 
ever saw.’ 


AN AID IN DENTISTRY. 
(From the senate Call.) 


Dentist—Ah! good morning, sir. You wish 
another tooth extracted, I suppose ? 
Sufferer— Yes; it is just as badas the other 





ther vos have forgotten to call ’ 
aay 3 ore iat 
Byes adjoining 

the inst time 
——< my teeth 
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ful affliction, prematurely.” This is a court- 


Henry VII. wasted away, as a miser ought 


Old Queen Bess is said to have died of 


‘And quick? I wouldn’t have a boy|— 


of native Irish eloquence. A gen- 


spectacle of pallor, squalor and wretchedness. 
The man said nothing, and the gentleman, 
turning back, accosted him thus: ‘If you 
are in want why don’t you beg ?’ ‘Sure, it’s 
begging I am, yer honor.’ ‘You didn’t say 
a word.’ ‘Of coorse not, yer honor, but see 
how the skin is spaking through the holes 
of me trousers and me bones cryin’ out 
through me skin! Look at me sunken 
cheeks, and the famine that’s staring in me 
eyes. Man alive ! isn’t it beggin’ I am with a 
hundred toungs ?’ 





——* 

I stand amid the roar 

Of a surf tormented shore, 
And I hold within my hand 
Grains of the golded sand— 
How few! yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep, while I weep! 
O God! can I not grasp 

Them with a tighter clasp ? 

O God! can I not save 

One from the pitiless wave ? 

Is all that we see or seem 

But a dream within a dream? 





grand mothers,’ says Kate Field. That's all 
right as far as it goes, Kate, but you fail to 
give the grandfather any show. Give the old 
man a chance, 


tw A young man having asked a girl if 
he might go home with her from singing 
class and been refused, said: ‘You're as full 
of airs as a musical box.’ ‘Perhaps so, she 
retorted; but if Iam,I don’t go with a 
crank,’ 


cw Said a nervous ladyto an Austin 
lady, at whose house she was making a call, 
‘Are you not afraid that some of your chil- 
dren will fall into that cistern in your yard?’ 
‘Oh, no,’ was the complacent reply ; ‘anyhow, 
that’s not the cistern we get our drinking 
water from.’—[Siftings. 

tc He Hap a Peasant TIME.— 
Jones—Hello! Where were you all last 
week P 
Smith— Down to the seashore. 
Joaes—Did you have a comfortable time? 
Smith—Oh, yes; I made friends with the 
cook and she let me sit by the stove.—([Phil- 
adelphia Call, 


ta Their Thoughts. Arabella—‘Here he 
is; just where he’s been for weeks; why 
doesn’t he speak out, I’m sure I encourage 
him enough—’ George—‘Here she is, as 


money than I can make in six months. How 
can I ask her to marry me, as it would be 
impossible for me to support her in the ex- 
travagant style in which ube now lives ?’— 
(Texas Siftings. 


A Sreapy Comer.—Jane, I hear your 
beau is a little wild; not very steady, they 


steady young men I ever saw.’ 

‘Steady ? Oh, no, he can’tte. I’ve heard 
he was anything else but steady ’ 

‘Well, he just is steady. He has always 
come tothe house every evening since we 
were first engaged, drunk or sober.’ 


ta” Uncle James (on & visit)—‘Well, Bob- 
by, 1 suppose you goto Sunday School every 
Sunday?’ Bobby—‘I did; but the Sunday 
School is closed now.’ Uncle James—In- 
deed! And why is it closed?’ Bobby— 
"Cause the minister has gone to Europe 
for his health.’ Uncle James—‘And eannot 
the superintendent carry on the Sunday 
school without the minister, Bobby ?’ Bob- 
by—'‘Yes, he could, but he isn’t here either. 
has gone to Canada for his health.’ 


te” ‘It’s a remarkable case,’ said a doctor 
to a brother physician, the latter just enter- 
ing the profession. ‘My i of 
course, is not large,’ returned the young 
man modestly,’ ‘but 1 quite agree with you, 


‘So you would like to become a black-| doctor; it certainly is a remarkable case, |*“Ribwat’: 
8 


and of great interest to the profession. Do 


tient P* ‘Save the patient P’ exelaimed the first 
speaker; no, we won't be able to save the 
patient, but we will have a post mortem ex 
amination, and that is of much more impor- 
tance.’ 











Vuerrine has restored thousands to‘health who 
had been long and painful 


nents Sold by all Draggists. 
DR. WARREN'S 
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Forgive my doubting heart its backward ciing- 


thyself to the needs of thine earthly child- 
ren ; 80 infinite, yet dwelling within our 
hearts in closest union ; so just, and yet so 
easily entreated by those who love thee,—I 


do with me as may seem good in thine eyes. 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so Aug 


impatient, for our life is but for a moment. 


tleman paseed a man who was a painful 


usual, wearing a costume which cost more | qi; 


y:” 
‘Oh, yes, he is; he is one of the most aclill remedial 


you think we shall be able tosave the pa- | N* 


and on the subject of diseases an 
cmnng whieh may be named: 


Ne.33 Warren, 
Hew Werk. 
Information 


HEALTH IS WEALRy 


| REALE OF BODY is WEALTH yy 


RADWAY’S 
Sarsaparillian 
RESOLVENT. 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, 
clear skin. If you would, have Your fa we: andy 
See RADWaT Saks sit fees 
SOLVENT. APARILLIAN pp 


A Grateful Recognition, 


“To cure ® CHRONIC or long standing . 
truly « victory in the healing ert, ne, sal s 
power that clearly discerns Derrer and ce 
remedy; that restores step by step—by dec, hi 
body which has been slowly attacked anja. 
by an insidious disease, not only command. 
speet but deserves our gratituue. Dr, Ke.” 
urnshed d wi t wondertu) - 
an Resolvent, which. 
thie result, and suffering hone e- 
drag out anex.stence of pain aud diseac. 
7 days and long nights, owe him their g 
= er. 


FALSE AND: TRUE, 


We extract from Dr. Radway’s," Treats 
ease and [ts Care,” as follows: ~* ‘ 


LIST OF DISEASES C. RED BY 


RADWAY'S 
SARSAPARILLIAK 
RESOLVENT 


_ Chronic Skin Diseases, Caries of the Bone, Huy 
in the Blood, Scrofuious Diseases, Fever 02" 
Chronic or Old Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Rickets, Ww.” 
Swelling, Scald Head, Cankers, Giandui ellines 
Nodes, Wasting and Decay of the Bo 

and Blotehes, Tumors, Dyspepsia, Kidn 

der Diseases, Chronic Rbeumativm and (, 
sumption, Gravel, and Calculus Deposits, 

ties of the above complaints to which so 

given specious names. 

In cases where the system has been salivate d, and 
Mercury has accumulated and become deposite 
the bones, joints, ete., causing caries , 

» spinal curvatuies, coutortions, 
ings, varicose veins, etc., the Sarsapari 

Ve away those deposits and exterminat: 
of the disease from the sysicm. 


A Great Constitutional Remed 


Skin Diseases, Tumors, Uicers 
and Sores 


Of all Kinds, pa:ticularly Chro: ) 
Skin, are cured with great certain 

RaDway's SaRSaPakiLLian. We mean 
Cases that have resisted all other trea:mey 


SCROFULA, 


Whether transmitted from parents » 
within the curative range of the S4 
LLAN RESOLVENT. siti 
the same wonderfu! p, 
the Worst forms of strumous aud eruje ee) 2, tte 
5 wagoid Ulcers, sures of the Eyes, pa wee 
» Throat, Glands, extermina: Dg the vine} 
these chronic forms of disease iro.'s rod 
BONES, JOINTS; and in every part: 
where there exists discus: d deposits 
tion, Tumors, Hard Lumps 0: Scrofuic.. 
tiom, this great and powerfu! remedy 
hate rapidiy and permanently. 


SCROFULA CURED. 


St. Hracintus, Pp, 


re 
Way hag 
gen 


Radway’s 
plishes 


¢ 
Tough 
Tallude." 


0 Dig. 


ms 


acq is 
SAPARIL. 


yw 


Y Canana,) 
et 19, 188], || 


4y apa 


el very muc} 
would forward ine your trestine 
and Seif-abuse (Lilus ), fo 
I need it absoluteiy at once, as the p 
ignorance is hurrying {ast vo his gra 
In haste, your confrere, 
RANDOLPH McINi YR M 
See “ Radway on Scrofula” and Almay, 4; 
and 1881, for other extraordinary cures of s ofula 
Consumption, Night Sweats and Hoarse- 
ness 
SaVANNag, Ga., May 188 
Dr. Rapwary & Co.—Dear Sirs :'In the sear at 
I was for six or eight months in ) 
Various causes. I thought severa 
sumption if I had let it ran on jong 
blood every time that I coughed, « 
cough syrups I could hear of, and | 
to mix me up several remedies, but nu: 
aay sped. Every night 1 had night sweat 
P in my breast. I got one dott. « 
solvent, and I tell you the diference :t ma 
it is no use for me to tryto write it. i aw 
to say it cured me, but my blood was ina be 
dition, and [ took several! of thei sir 
asked a friend, “‘ what are you whispering abou 
He said: “I have not spoken a loud wor 
weeks.” I told him to get one boitie: 
Resolvent and take about six or eig s 
about one teaspoonful at a time, just coovg 
the glands of the throat wet, ind a 
fulon going to bed. It made bin 
day. Itis no use for me to try | 
of your medicines. About two « 
six bottles. Iam now taking 1 
and I feel all right. I always tak« the spring 
the year to keep my blood right. 0 | will come! 
a close. Bugeneiy yours, 
AMES 8. FOY, Savaunah, 6s 
One bottle contains more of the a ' ples 
ot Medicines than anv other Prepara' 
teaspoonfel doses, while others requ r: 
times as much. 


ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


MINUTE REMEDY, 


Only requires mimutes, not hours, ‘0! 
pain and cure acute diseases. 


RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEf 


in from one to twenty minutes, never fails to reneve 
PAIN with one thorough application, matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain the Kheumabs 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuraig', 
rostrated with disease may suffer, RADWA)> 
ADY RELIEF affords instant ease. 
Sndammation ofthe Midneys, Infla®’ 
mation of the Bladder, Inflammatie 
ofthe Bowels, Congestion ofthe Lunt! 
Sore Throat, Dimicalt Breathing, Pa! 
itation of the Beart, EMysterics,( rou 
fi htheria,Catarrh, Influenza, Head 


tanac of 1879 


ache,Teothache, Neuralgia, Rheums 
tiem, Cold Chills, Ague Ohilis, Chil- 
blains, Frost Bites, Bruises . Nervous 
mess, bleeplessness, Coughs, Colds, 
Sprains, Painsin the Chess, Back or 
Limbs ,are instantly relieved. 


MALARIA 


EN ITS VARIOUS FORMS 
FEVER AND AGUE cured for 50 cents. 1 
is not a remedial agent in this world that 
Fever and Ague and other Malarious, Bilious, Sea 
let and other sever latded by RADWAY's P’ILL*) 
so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 


It will in a few moments, when taken acc: ' 
ections, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Sims, 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, Diarrhea, Dysenter 
Cholera Morbus, Colic, Wind in the Bowe!s, a0) & 


ternal \° 

Trav should always carry a botti« 

way’s Ready Relief with them. A few ropt 

water will prevent sickness or pains from cls 

water. Itis betterthan French Brandy or bit 

a stimulant. , 

ne and lumbermen should always be prove’? 
t. 


CAUTION. 


ts capable of destroying life 
da ‘Suelo. Morphine, op!ti, 
8 arnica. osciamas, ond other power {us 
remedies, at ce wre times, in very small doses 
relieve the patient during their action in the syste 
But perhaps the second dose, if repeated, my 
vate and increase the suffering, and anole 
ose cause death. There is no necessity {or —~- 
these uncertain agents when # positive remeu) 
Radway’s Read lief will stop the most es 


ct with tailing the less 
Githedkce te eiher infant or —_ “i 
THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF is ‘he n'y 
dial agent in vogue that will instantly stop)" 
FEPEY CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
RADWAWYW’S 


REGULATING PILLS 


ves, Soothing Ape' 
‘onts, Acs Withent Pain, Alway* 
Reliable, and Natura! i= 
their eperations. 


A Vegetable Substitute for Calomel: 


Perfectly tasteless, pee agp 2 coated with ~~. 
ulate, purify, cleanse and streng\*" 

for the cure of all = 0 
‘ jaddet 

Kidney, ~~ 

Fems? 

er, 1D 

nd » ee 

arranted to efec 

containing 2° 


" 
by 


me 





of the Stomach, Li 


jting 


stive organs. 4 
Bloe 
aliness ofthe ast 


of Hea 
doses 
from all the above-named disorders. 
Price, 35 conts per Bex. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


pooks 
We repeat that the reader must pacer por ure, 


“False and True,” o 
“Radway on Irritable Urethr®, 


“Madwayen forefula;,” 


and others relating to different classe sof — 


which will be sent on application to any ” 

BBAD ‘‘FALSE AND aur. 
pwayY 

Send a letter samgte mecRare® puree’ 


worth thousands will be sent you. 


TO THEPUBLIC. 
b 
saat tie cco 
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Texnus—$9.50 per snpum in adva 
pot paid inadvance. Single copies Fiy 

e@ No paper discontinued except at 
she ablishers, until all arrearages are p 

aa The PLOUGHMAN offers great « 
advertisers. Its circulation is large and 
most active and intelligent portion of the 


—_— 
Tsnus OF ADVERTISING.—One 6g 
s, one insertion, $1.00; each subsequ 


60 cents. 
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within the United States. 


~ BUDDING TREES AND 8H 





Every farmer should learn the 
setting buds, so that when he ha 
shrub that he desires to chang 
better variety, he can do so w 
trouble of looking up some one 
it his business to set buds. A pe 
ordinary capacity for learning n 
can learn to set buds in less th 
utes. The process is so simple, | 
ten years old can be easily made 
stand it. 

To be able to bud a tree isa g 
faction, and often saves both time 
for itis usually more trouble ¢ 
some one to cdo the work than it 
if only one knows how. Whe 
can set buds himself, he will ofte 
seedling trees that come up 0 
that he wofld never think of em; 
one todo, but would either cut the 
or permit them to grow and bear 
fruit. When a pergon raises air 
seed, and buds it with his ow: 
value to him appears much higi 
the tree be purchased already b 
when one sets the buds himself, it 
ful to take the buds from trees 
already borne fruit, he may knov 
tive certainty, that he shall have 
is expecting, which is not always 
he buys them. 

Apple and pear trees should 
early in August, if the trees ay 
small seedlings and are growing 
the middle or even the end of 

will be in time. 
not be advanced far enough to 
the last of the month, But ¢ 
budding a tree depends altoget 
condition; if it is making a 
growth it should be budded la 
making but a moderate grow 
could know when a tree is to st 
and bud it ten days ora week 
growth ceases, it would be about 
as thie cannot be known, som: 
must be used as to time; cautio 
used to do the work before the | 
to grow; better bud a little too ¢ 
the tree grows so as to make the 
tight it can be loosened, but if « 
ing, of rather poor quality, be us 
will rarely grow enough to 1 
string to be loosened, because t 
string will stretch as the trees gré 
like matting, cut into the tree. 

It is a great satisfaction to be « 
flowering shrubs, and thus be ab 
variety of colors on the same st 
makes a variation that is both att 
pleasing. 


BUILDING BARNS TO S8T{ 


Peach trees, as 


Most of the English hay in Ne 
is stored in barns; the custom ji 
sal that many believe it both ne 
economy to build barns expres 
Purpose to store hay in whenev: 
barn is not large enough. But w 
ings cost as much as they do in 
land it is doubtful economy, for ¥ 
quantities of hay is properly sta 
Open air it keeps quite as well « 
& tight barn. The most seriou 
of storing hay in large stacks is | 
ail be built at one time, and ° 
Sway all taken at once, or the to 
from the rain. 

Salt hay is usually stacked on t 
where it grows, but it is put in s4 
of one or two tons each, so w 
broken itis all taken away at « 
farmers have a roof made to sli 
down between four posts, 80 as 
hay is put under it it is raised u 
taken away it is kept low enoug! 
the rain from driving under. 

The English farmer stacks lar; 
Of his best hay, and finds it for 
todo 80. No doubt one of 
reasons why the New England / 
not stack his hay is because b 
have enough to stack, his bar 
keeps his cattle being sufficieng 
hold all of the hay his farm prd 
in some portions of New Engi 
who have good land are turning 
tion to the hay crop, and some o 

80 increased their crop that the 
not large enough to hold it, so 
them build barns expressly to s 
while a few are trying the exy 
stacking it inthe oven air. Th 

several years experience 
Seeert that they are well satisfi¢ 
better than to build barns expre 
it in, 

To build barns is not only e 

t, but there is a continual cos 
and taxes; the interest on the 
dded to the necessary yearly 
much more than is the waste 

ing the hay out in the open 
a 

tH At the Elmira Farmers’ 0 
Ue is reported in the Husbandm 
2g: ‘I have raised amber cane 
of sowed corn for cattle for four 
find it the best summer fodder 

‘into consideration, I have 

Sow it with a drill thirty inche 
the rows, sowing the seed 

ow. The ground should be 

Sowing to kill ali small 

omit wth a light harrow soon 

ants are up, and cultivate the ¢ 
em | Corn, and it is ready to 

coed fa ani” » I always 

find that 


‘00 
oF corn will give geod ane 1 





